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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


@ The President signed the appropria- 
tion bills for the Departments of State, 
Commerce, Navy, Justice and Labor. 
He also signed the so-called Rogers Bill 
which is to reorganize the diplomatic 
and consular services. 


@ Galloping into the White House 
grounds and leaping from her horse, 
Gwendolyn Lazier completed a 700- 
mile ride to give Mr. Coolidge an in- 
vitation to attend the 140th anniversary 
of the settlement of Upper Canada. The 
President said that he probably would 
not be able to go. 


@ The President received the Treas- 
ury Department’s report on the Tax 
Reduction Bill as passed by Congress; 
he held a long conference concerning it 
with Secretary Mellon; then carried it 
away for study during a week-end trip 
aboard the Mayflower. On returning 
he affixed his signature to the bill, 
condemning it at the same time as 
tax reduction but not tax reform. 


@ Elihu Root called at the White 
House and was closeted with the Chief 
Executive. It was guessed that they 


discussed proposals for the U. S. entry 
into the World Court. 


@ Mrs. Coolidge gave her third garden 
party in a heavy rainstorm. The party 
was held indoors and on the porticos, 
and the garden was viewed from a 
distance. The story got about Wash- 
ington that Edwin Markham, venerable 
author attending a White House gar- 
den féte, was approached by his hand- 
some hostess who, recognizing him, 
exclaimed: “How do you do, Mr. 
Markham? It was so good of you to 
come.” He eyed her appraisingly and 
asked: “Well, young lady, who .may 
you be?” 

@ Mr. Coolidge made a patriotic ad- 
dress at Arlington, saying: “The 
South stood for the principle of the 
sovereignty of the States. The North 
stood for the principle of the supremacy 
of the Union. 

“This was an age-old conflict. At 
its foundation lies the question of how 








can the government govern and_ the 
people be free?” 

@ Mr. Coolidge sent a telegram of 
felicitations to the Zeta Beta Tau 
Fraternity (Jewish), which was hold- 
ing services in Providence, R. I. Said 
he: “There is something peculiarly 
appropriate in the fact that these Jew- 
ish young men should be holding such 
exercises in Rhode Island. That com- 
monwealth owed its establishment to 
the determination of founders to secure 
the right of complete freedom in re- 
ligion.” 


Dark Horse Days 

Republicans have almost, if not 
quite, forgotten that their convention at 
Cleveland is to nominate a Presidential 


candidate. They are discussing, but 
very unconvincingly, Vice Presidential 
aspirants. The only definite opinion 


about the man to be put up for Vice 
President was that he should be a 
Westerner, preferably a far-Westerner. 

But the Democrats had more exciting 
business in hand. It was an assured 
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matter that no candidate, not even Mc- 
Adoo, would go to the Democratic Con- 
vention with half of the delegates in- 
structed. Claims of greater numbers 
must be taken with a grain of salt. 
But in the Democratic Convention, with 
its two-thirds requirement, one third— 
365 delegates—can impose a veto on the 
aspirations of any candidate. McAdoo 
is likely to control this type of veto 
against the Smith-Underwood group. 
The Smith-Underwood group is not un- 
likely to have a similar stop on Mc- 
Adoo. The logic of the situation calls 
loudly for a dark horse, especially since 
most of the delegates thave second 
choices. 

But who? There are ex-candidate 
Cox of Ohio, Senator Ralston of In- 
diana, Governor Davis of Kansas, Sen- 
ator Robinson of Arkansas, Governor 
3ryan of Nebraska, Senator Ferris of 
Michigan, Governor Silzer of New 
Jersey, Senator Kendrick of Wyoming, 
Governor Ritchie of Maryland, former 
Senator Saulsbury of Delaware—all of 
them have pledged delegates; they are 
favorite sons. But are they possible 
dark horses? 

Several of them certainly are not. 
Some of them are: Ralston, for ex- 
ample, or Robinson. But the dark 
horse need not be one of the favorite 
sons, such a one for example, as John 
W. Davis, Senator Carter Glass or even 
Senator Copeland. Since McAdoo will 
have the largest block of votes, a most 
significant thing to know—if it can be 
known—is: “Who will be McAdoo’s 
second choice, if McAdoo himself can- 
not win?” 


The most talked-of man for this 
choice has of late been Carter Glass. 
This may be mere political talk; Glass 
is much more conservative than Mc- 
Adoo—he was, for example, against the 
soldiers’ bonus. But consistency is not 
always essential in politics, and Glass 
has a way of getting things without 
catering to the donors. He is the son 
of a late Confederate officer. He be- 
gan with nothing and managed to set 
himself up as the proprietor of both 
morning and evening newspapers in his 
home city, Lynchburg, Va. He was 
elected to the State Senate while lying 
on a sick-bed in Manhattan. Four 
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years later he went to Congress from 
which he resigned (1919) to ‘take an 
appointment as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the Wilson cabinet. When he 
left that post he was appointed Senator 
from Virginia. 


In manner he is quiet and capable. 
He has a strong chin, graying red hair. 
In constitution, and hence disposition, 
he is inclined to be dyspeptic. But, 
overcoming physical difficulties, he has 
a way of applying himself to the busi- 
ness in hand and bringing forth a thor- 
oughly sound and common sense con- 
clusion. The late Senator Ollie James 
of Kentucky once compared him to a 
snapping turtle. “He looks harmless, 
but just prod him once and see how 
quick he’ll bite you!” 


Of campaigning for nomination he 
has done none, in the overt sense. But 
a recent speech in Manhattan indicates 
his political attitude: 


“I have respect for President Cool- 
idge, and I sympathize with him be- 
cause of his frightful legacy. I have 
said that if ever I should become Presi- 
dent—” (applause). 


“As I said, if I were President, and 
I should find the Treasury menaced by 
an unjust obligation of $4,000,000,000, 
such as the soldiers’ bonus, and I could 
not summon enough votes from my 
party to sustain my veto, I would re- 
sign.* 


“We must go before the people on 
the question of taxation, on great local 
questions and questions of foreign rela- 
tions. We had a Mellon plan. The 
papers said that Mr. Mellon was the 
greatest Secretary since Hamilton. He 
is an able man, perhaps the ablest in 
the Cabinet. He has adopted the exact 
policy of his Democratic predecessors 
(Houston, Glass, McAdoo), and I have 
challenged the Republicans to show 
where he has established any project 
not advocated before him by the Demo- 
crats. 


“The man of moderate means saw lit- 
tle visible sign of relief under the Mel- 
lon plan. He had to rely upon the re- 


*This declaration suggests interesting poli- 
tics. If Calvin Coolidge resigned, Charles E. 
Hughes would become President. He would 
resign because of Japanese exclusion, enacted 
in spite of his opposition. Next President 
would be Andrew W. Mellon, who would 
resign because the Mellon Bill was defeated. 
Next John W. Weeks, who would resign be- 
cause a commission was not named to sell 
Muscle Shoals. Next Harlan F. Stone, who 
would resign because Congress had usurped 
his investigating authority. Next Harry Ss 
New, who would resign over the Postal Pay 
Act. Next Curtis D. Wilbur, who would re- 
sign because Congress would not permit the 
raising of guns on our battleships. Next 
Hubert Work, who might resign just to see 
what would happen, for there would then be 
no President of the U. S. Messrs. Wallace, 
Hoover, and Davis could not succeed—since 
the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor were not in existence when the law of 
succession was passed (1886). 
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flected benevolence of the wealthy. 
While I do not advocate demagogical 
slogans, such as ‘swat the rich,’ I be- 
lieve in going all down the line and 
relieving the little fellow as well as 
the rich man in taxation. 

“The Republicans shy at a deficit in 
the Treasury, but that is one thing that 
is very much needed. If Republicans 
had possessed courage they would have 
created a deficit and then we would not 
have had a bonus. The surplus was 
just an invitation to the Treasury 
raiders.” 


World Court 


Senator Pepper obliged the Republi- 
can irreconcilables by propounding a 
scheme for U. S. ertry into the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice ac- 
cording to their tastes (Time, June 2). 
His schemes involved making 16 
Amendments to the statute by which the 
League of Nations founded the Court. 
These were in addition to a group of 
reservations similar to those proposed 
by President Harding when he advo- 
cated entering the Court. Mr. Pepper 


asserted that President Coolidge would 
approve the new proposal. 


Last week Mr. Coolidge in a me- 
morial speech at Arlington Cemetery 
pronounced a few short paragraphs on 
the Court theme: 


“More than a year ago President 
Harding proposed that the Senate 
should authorize our adherence to the 
protocol of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice with certain con- 
ditions. His suggestion has already had 
my approval. On that I stand. I should 
uot oppose other reservations, but any 
material changes which would not 
probably receive the consent of the 
many other nations would be imprac- 
ticable. 


“We cannot take a step in advance 
of this kind without assuming certain 
obligations. Here again if we receive 
anything we must surrender something. 
We may as well face the question can- 
didly, and if we are willing to assume 
these new duties in exchange for the 
benefits which would accrue to us, let 
us say so. 


“If we are not willing, let us say 
that. We can accomplish nothing by 
taking a doubtful or ambiguous position. 
We are not going to be able to avoid 
meeting the world and bearing our part 
of the burdens of the world.” 


Nominators 


In naming Presidents there is 
honor, and, sometimes, craft. Last 
week the choices of nominators and 
seconders of the candidates for the 
coming convention began to be 
known. 


Mr. Coolidge chose for his nomina- 
tor Marion LeRoy Burton, President 
of the University of Michigan, an old 
friend. From 1910 to 1917, Dr. Bur- 
ton was President of Smith College 
in Northampton, Mass. Dr. Burton 
is not a delegate to the Convention. 
He will be furnished with a proxy in 
order to make the speech. 


William G. McAdoo chose for his 
nominator former Senator James D. 
Phelan of ‘California. The signifi- 
cance of the choice was interpreted 
as: 1) a bid for wet support, since Mr. 
Phelan, when in Congress, was an 
advocate of light wines and beers; 
2) a bid for anti-Ku Klux Klan sup- 
port, since Mr. Phelan is a Catholic. 


Governor Al Smith, it was believed, 
had chosen Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
his campaign manager, to nominate 
him—a sort of return compliment, 
since Governor Smith seconded Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nomination for Vice 
President in 1920. For a seconder of 
his nomination, Mrs. Charles Dana 
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Gibson, sister of Lady Astor, was 
suggested. 


Governor Silzer, New Jersey’s fav- 
orite son, so far has secured perhaps 
the pick of the nominators—Judge 
John W. Wescott, who placed Wood- 
row Wilson in nomination in 1912 
and 1916. Judge Wescott is a fer- 
vent nominator, as his speech (in col- 
laboration with Lord Byron) nomin- 
ating Wilson testified: 


“The North, the South, the East 
and the West unite in him. Deep 
calls to deep. Height calls to height. 


“From peak to peak, the rattling 
clouds among 

“Leaps the live thunder. Not from 
one lone cloud, 

“But every mountain now hath 
found a Tongue 

“And Jura answers through her 
misty shroud 

“Back to the joyous Alps who call 
to her aloud.” 


The following list gives the nomi- 
nators and seconders of the chief 
Presidential candidates of recent 
years: 


Wirttram McKintey—1896 
Nominator—Joseph B. Foraker* ee) 
Seconder—Chauncey M. Depew (N. Y 

moved it be unanimous 


Witiiam J. Bazan 1990 
Nominator—William D. Oldham (Neb.) 
Seconder—Ex-Senator Hill (N. Y.) 


TueEopvoreE Roosevett—1904 
Nominator—Frank S. Black* . 
Senne — re Joreuse® Beveridge 

Gooepe Knight* 
Edwards 
William O. Bradley* 
Joseph B. Cotton 
arry S. Cummings 


Wittiam H. Tart—1908 ; 
Nominator—Theodore E. Burton (Ohio) 
Seconder—George A. Knight* 


Wituiam J. Brran—1908 
ew le J. Dunn (Neb.) 
Seconder—Ollie M. James* (Ky.) 


Wittram H. Tart—1912 , 
Nominator—Warren G. Harding* (Ohio) 
Seconders—John Wanamaker (Pa.) 

—" Murray Butler (N. 


Wooprow WIitson—1912 
Nominator—Former Judge John W. Wes- 
cott (N. 
Seconders—Al fred ee (Minn.) 
A. Mitchell Palmer (Penn.) 


Wooprow WiLtson—1916 
Nominator—Former Judge John W. Wes- 
cott (N. J.) 
Seconders—Ex-Gov. Harmon (Ohio) 
Gov. Stuart (Va.) 


Cuartes E. Hucnues—1916 ‘ 
Nominator—Charles S. Whitman (then 
Gov. of N. Y.) 
Seconders—Leo Weinberg (Ind.) 
Charles W. Fulton (Ore.) 


Warren G. Harpinc—1920 
Nominator—Frank B. Willis (Ohio) 
Seconder—R. B. Creager (Tex.) 





* Dead. 
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“Deep calls to deep. 
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Height calls to 


James M. Cox—1920 
Nominator — Hon. James G. Johnson 


(Ohio) 
Seconders—Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart 
Ky.) 
Senator Pat Harrison (Miss.) 
Resentment 


Politics is politics—and something 
more. It was not politics but death 
which made Calvin Coolidge President 
of the U. S. Similarly, it has not been 
politics but health which during the last 
six months has prevented Mr. La 
Follette from occupying his accustomed 
place in the political oratorical fore- 
ground. 


His illness, reported as pneumonia, 
was severe; it kept him from the legis- 
lative halls; it kept him from playing 
an active, leading part in most of the 
major legislation battles of the passing 
Recently he left the Capital 
for Atlantic City to complete his con- 
valescence. Presumably, the salubrious 


session. 


breezes of the sea awakened once more 
the vitality which in illness had lain 
dormant. He aroused himself. He 
took oblique cognizance of the fact that 
there are groups which would like to 
nominate him for the Presidency on a 
third party ticket. He wrote a letter 
to Herman L. Ekern, Attorney General 





of Wisconsin, who had inquired how 
he felt towards the Farmer-Labor- 
Progressive Convention to be held in 
St. Paul on June 17. His reply was 
that “the June 17 convention will not 
command the support of the farmers, 
the workers or other Progressives, be- 
cause those who have had charge of 
the arrangements for this convention 
have committed the fatal error of mak- 
ing the Communists an integral part of 
their organization.” 


He devoted the major part of his 
letter to proving this point, which is 
quite indisputable, and then closed his 
remarks with two significant para- 
graphs: 


“The approaching Democratic and 
Republican Conventions will demon- 
strate to the people whether either of 
those parties can and will purge itself 
of those evil influences which have long 
dominated them. This cannot be ac- 
complished by merely nominating some 
alleged Progressive and filling the plat- 
form with misleading promises. It de- 
mands the elimination of monopoly con- 
trol, the downfall of the corrupt po- 
litical bosses, the adoption of truly pro- 
gressive principles and the repudiation 
of those great campaign contributors 
who have in the past bought up both 
parties, 


“Tf this is not done a long suffering 
and indignant people will find in the 
coming campaign effective means, inde- 
pendent of both these old parties, to 
take back control of their Government 
and make it truly representative.” 


Not once did Mr. La Follette men- 
tion himself. Yet it was inferred at 
once that he would run on a third 
party ticket—or if not on a third party, 
at least as a third candidate. 


The consequences of such an action 
might be far-reaching. As_ regards 
himself, it would probably mean that 
he would lose the prerogatives which 
he has always retained as a nominal 
member of the Republican organization. 
In the event of defeat this might be 
serious to him. As regards national 
politics, the consequences might be 
even more important. His supporters 
believe that he could carry from six 
to ten northwestern states. In so doirig 
he would probably plan to prevent a 
majority in the electoral college and 
throw the election into the House of 
Representatives. There his radical fol- 
lowers hold the balance of power, but 
it is dubious whether they could elect 
him. As possible alternatives, his par- 
ticipation might give the nomination to 
the Democrats on a _ silver dish—as 
Roosevelt’s did in 1912. Or he might 
send all the conservatives of the na- 
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tion into the Coolidge camp for shelter 
—especially if the Democratic candi- 
date is progressive, 

Even though Mr. La Follette were 
actually chosen President by the House, 
the Senate in electing a Vice President 
could not elect a Vice President from 
his ticket, because the Senate is limited 
in its choice to the two highest on the 
list of Vice Presidential candidates. 
Then La Follette would have a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat as his substitute in 
case of death. “Mr. La Follette,” the 
calendar grimly remarks, “is 68.” 

But Mr. La Follette has not yet said 
he will be a candidate. His health, to 
mention only one consideration, might 
prevent his entering upon such an enter- 
prise. Republican papers suggested 
that he might run out of resentment, 
by threatening his party to make it 
write his wishes into its platform. 

Revived, feeling vigorous from the 
salt air and his Sibylline words, he 
suddenly set out for the Capital—two 
days before he was scheduled to leave 
Atlantic City. The immediate result 
was to bring out on the floor a bill tc 
abolish the Railway Labor Board 


Following Mr. La Follette’s blast, 
Samuel Gompers expressed his dis- 
approval of the St. Paul Convention. 
The Committee of 48, a Progressive 
organization, withdrew its support of 
the convention. William Z. Foster and 
C. E, Ruthenberg, leaders of the 
Workers’ Party (Communist), issued a 
counter-blast saying that Mr. La Fol- 
lette was really opposed to the “forma- 
tion of a class Farmer-Labor Party to 
fight the battles of farmers and work- 
ers.” A number of organizers of the 
convention declared that Senator La 
Follette was in error about the Com- 
munists. But with Mr. La Follette and 
his followers deserting the St. Paul 
Convention, the Communists will cer- 
tainly have a powerful hand in its 
business. 


THE CABINET 
Departent? 


General Leonard Wood, according to 
reports from Manila, has made up his 
mind to resign as Governor General of 
the Philippines. His superior, Secre- 
tary Weeks, said nothing on the sub- 
ject. General Wood declared that he 
expected to resign because his work 
was done. Perhaps he was tired of 
the climate. Said he: 

“T have never received a threaten- 
ing letter and I travel all over the 
islands unarmed and without a guard or 








escort. Everywhere they have received 
me cordially. 

“Even their politicians whom I so 
often have had to oppose, are pleasant 
men socially, whose society I enjoy and 
they appear to like me. I feel sure 
that many of them feel deep down in 
their hearts that I am only considering 
the best interests of their people.” 


CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate: 
@ Passed a bill to increase the sal- 
aries of post office employes, at an 
annual expenditure of $60,000,000, by 
vote of 73 to 3. 
@ Passed a House bill giving the 
Secretary of Commerce authority to 
close portions of Alaskan waters in 
order to preserve fish. 
@ Passed a bill, proposed by Sena- 
tor Pittman, authorizing the Treasury 
to purchase silver in order to rescue 
American silver mines from depres- 
sion. 
@ Passed a supply bill appropriating 
funds for the legislative establish- 
ments. 
@ Ratified a treaty with Great Brit- 
ain for perserving the halibut fisher- 
ies of the North Pacific. 
@ Adopted, 61 to 23, a House resolu- 
tion for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, giving Congress authority 
to regulate child labor. The Amend- 
ment now goes to the states for rati- 
fication. 

The House: 
@ Passed a bill for the prevention 
and control of social diseases in the 
District of Columbia. 
@ Passed a bill for developing Capi- 
tal parks and playgrounds, at an an- 
nual cost of $1,100,000. 
@ Passed a bill providing for the 
construction of eight scout cruisers, 
six river gunboats, and installation of 
oil-burning boilers in six battleships. 
@ Debated at length the McNary- 
Haugen Farm Relief Bill. 
@ By a vote of 221 to 157, supported a 
concurrent resolution to adjourn sine 
die on Saturday, June 7. (The reso- 
lution had not yet come up in the 
Senate. ) 
@ Passed a bill for increasing postal 
employes’ salaries (at an annual cost 
of $64,000,000) by vote of 250 to 14. 


Investigations 

Believing that the days of the ses- 
sion were numbered, Senators con- 
tinued avidly in pursuit of the facts 
supposed to lie behind their various 
investigations. The two chief plays 
upon the board were the Daugherty 
and Mayfield investigations. 

Daugherty: 





It was asserted that Mr. Daugherty 
had halted prosecution of the United 
Gas Improvement Co., charged with 
violating the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, that he had illegally turned over 
to a Swiss company which was in 
reality a German subsidiary, $6,000,- 
000 derived by the Alien Property 
‘Custodian from the sale of its secu- 
rities. 

Gaston B. Means, ex-supersleuth ot 
the Department of Justice, testified 
that Secretary Mellon had had a part 
in an illegal scheme to withdraw 
liquor from bonded warehouses. Said 
Mr. Means: “Mellon is the arch 
enemy of the Government, the arch 
traitor. Daugherty is a much higher 
class man, a much finer man than 
Mellon. Mr. Mellon was born grab- 
bing dollars.” 

Senator Lodge was implicated in a 
similar affair by Mr. Means, but 
went on the stand and vigorously de- 
nied anything of the kind. 

A voluntary witness, A. L. Fink, of 
Rochester, N. Y., declared: “I am the 
man to whom Frank Vanderlip tried to 
give $1,000 for perjured testimony 
against President Coolidge.” Senator 
Brookhart replied: “We ‘don’t want 
your lies!” And Senator Ashurst told 
Fink he was a “crook.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Daugherty was 
summoned to appear before the Com- 
mittee and give testimony provided he 
would waive immunity. 

Mayfield: 

Edward Young Clarke, former Im- 
perial Wizard Pro Tem of the Ku 
Klux Klan, appeared to testify in re- 
gard to the contested election of Sena- 
tor Earle B. Mayfield of Texas. He 
testified that he had agreed with Dr. 
Hiram W. Evans, also of the K. K. 
K., that the Klan would do every- 
thing in its power to elect Mayfield 
and that Evans had said money must 
be no consideration. 


Two in One 


To increase the salaries of postal em- 
ployes and to require the publication 
of campaign contributions—two  ob- 
jects, apparently diverse—were incorpo- 
rated by the Senate into one bill. The 
Senate then approved the combined 
measure by vote of 73 to 3. 

The history of the union is brief: A 
proposal to increase the salaries of post 
office clerks, carriers and miscellaneous 
employes was introduced early in the 
Congressional session. It required 
some $150,000,000 a year extra expendi- 
ture. The bill had large support, but 
the sum was considered incompatible 
with government economy. The pay 
increases were accordingly scaled down 
until the cost of the bill was about $60,- 
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000,000 a year. Then on the floor of 
the Senate, Mr. Borah proposed an 
amendment. He argued that in the 
past it had been political practice, in 
spite of law to the contrary, to levy 
on postal officials for contributions to 
campaign funds—and in this way the 
employes failed to get the full advan- 
tage of their pay and the Government 
paid part of campaign expenses. 

So he proposed that all committees, 
persons, parties, taking active part in 
an election, be obliged to publish, every 
ten days during the campaign, lists of 
all contributions received, giving the 
amount offered and the name, address 
and office, if any, of the donor; further 
that all campaign deficits be published 
and monthly lists of those who con- 
tributed to make up such deficits be 
given after each election. ‘As penalty 
for failure in these duties he attached 
a $5,000 fine, one year in prison, or both. 

This proposition was such that none 
of the unco-good Senators could op- 
pose it. Senator Robinson, Democratic 
Floor Leader, assisted in framing it. 
Senator Edge, sponsor of the bill, 
thought the publicity clause had no 
place in a postal salary measure. So 
he refrained from voting on the amend- 
ment. The vote showed 55 Senators 
in favor of the Borah amendment, and 
none opposed. 

In the passage of the completed 
measure, the vote was almost as unani- 
mous—73 to 3. Senator Borah, how- 
ever, was one of the three voting in the 
negative, in verbal protest against 
spending $60,000,000 more. 

No one was deceived in the real in- 
tent and purpose of the Borah amend- 
ment. Its relation to postal salaries is 
purely formal and entirely secondary. 
Its purpose is to keep tab on both 
parties during the coming campaign. 

A few days later the House passed 
a similar bill. The salary increases 
proposed in the House bill were 
slightly greater and made the nec- 
essary expenditure about $64,000,000 
a year. However, the House bill did 
not carry a provision for publicity 
of campaign contributions. It was 
necessary to send the two bills into 
joint conference to arrive at a uni- 
form proposal. 


LABOR 


Sweetness and Power 


At Scranton there was a_ great 
parade. Governor Gifford Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania led it. With him were 
John L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers, Frank Morrison, Sec- 
retary of the American Federation of 
Labor, and other notables. It was said 
that 10,000 miners were in line. It was 
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said that 100,000 people looked on. 
They took part in unveiling a monu- 
ment. 

The man whom they honored is dead. 
He was John Mitchell, President of 
the United Mine Workers from 1899 to 
1908, Vice President of the American 
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“There was only one man in the room 
who behaved,” 


Federation of Labor from 1898 to 1914. 
But his achievements were more than 
his titles. 

At 13, he was a doorboy at an IIlinois 
coal mine. At 32, he had fought and 
won one of the greatest labor battles 
that the U. S. has ever witnessed, the 
battle for a “living wage.” The fight 
which he won was the turning point in 
the coal mine labor struggle. Until 
1902, the mine operators had had de- 
cidedly the upper hand. Since then, 
mine labor has steadily but surely 
taken the dominating position. 

But John Mitchell, who managed this 
crisis, was not a man of violence. He 
had little so-called education, but much 
breadth of understanding. His eyes 
were keen, his mouth firm, his forehead 
high. Inflammatory rhetoric was not 
part of his appeal. Sympathy and dig- 
nity were his tools. Collective bargain- 
ing and arbitration were his weapons, 
the strike only an ultimate resort. 

This was the equipment with which 
he won the anthracite strike of 1902, 
the strike into whicn President Roose- 
velt injected his forceful personality. 
At one meeting of railway presidents 
and miners’ officials called by Roosevelt, 
everyone gave way to superheated 
anger. Only Mitchell, the storm centre, 






remained cool. Roosevelt was reported 
to have said afterwards: “There was 
only one man in the room who behaved 
like a gentleman, and that man was 
not I.” 

Then and afterwards he was the idol 
of the miners. In the ranks of Labor 
he stood next to Samuel Gompers. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot in dedicating the monu- 
ment declared: 

“He was as great in personality as 
he was in sympathy. He was equally 
at home by the side of a black-faced 
slate picker, in the office of a captain 
of great industries and in the council 
room of the President of the United 
States. To one President—Theodore 
Roosevelt—he was a loyal, constant 
friend, a tower of strength and a flam- 
ing messenger of the Roosevelt gospel 
of the square deal. No one in the 
anthracite region needs to be told the 
story of that long, close friendship—a 
friendship fruitful of prosperity and 
peace to this whole region.” 


The Children’s Aménd ment 


The proposed Amendment to the 
Constitution, giving Congress power to 
limit, regulate and prohibit the labor 
of persons under 18 years of age, hung 
on in the Senate. The House had ap- 
proved it. The Senate was expected 
to approve it—if it could be brought 
to a vote. 

The last qualification seemed re- 
mote of fulfillment; every time a Sena- 
tor asked for consent to consider 
the Amendment, another Senator ob- 
jected. Then Senator Shortridge of 
California gained consent for its con- 
sideration. His victory was not un- 
opposed, but he was victor in a verbal 
sparring match and a date was set for 
a vote. At once Senators began to de- 
bate the measure on the floor. Senator 
Wadsworth of New York was one of 
the leaders of the opposition. Said he: 

“It goes farther in extending the 
power of the Federal Government than 
the 18th Amendment. I think it will do 
more to change the form of our gov- 
ernment than any amendment since 
those that followed soon after the Civil 
War. 

“Continuing at the pace we have fol- 
lowed for the. last 20 years, we shortly 
will establish an imperial Government 
whose territory will consist of prov- 
inces instead of sovereign States. We 
are whittling at the structure framed 
by the founders of this Government and 
if we whittle long enough we will 
destroy it.” 

The Bible was freely quoted: “Six 
days shalt thou labor”. . .“The laborer 
is worthy of his hire”. . . “If any of- 
fend the least of these, better would it 
be if a millstone were hanged around 
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his neck and he were drowned in the 


” 


sea. 


Senator Bayard of Delaware sug- 
gested that the author of the last quo- 
tation had worked as a carpenter at 
at the age of twelve and without evil 
result. 

When the vote was taken, the 
amendment was passed, as had been 
expected. The vote was 61 to 23, 
five more than the two-thirds neces- 
sary in such a case. The measure 
now goes to the states. If three- 
fourths of them approve it, it will 
become the 20th Amendment. 


TAXATION 
Last Stage of All 


The Tax Reduction Bill lay in the 
hands of the President. His political 
advisers in Congress openly advised 
and expected him to sign. It was be- 
lieved that Secretary Mellon had sub- 
mitted a report on the bill simply 
showing its effects but making no 
definite recommendations for signing 
or vetoing it. 

To be sure, the President had inti- 
mated strongly that no bill except the 
Mellon plan would be acceptable to 
him. But with a different bill in his 
hands and the end of the Congres- 
sional session approaching he was 
forced to choose: the present tax law 
or the Congressional bill. Which was 
better ? 

He chose the bill, and in signing 
it, issued a statement, as he had done 
in the case of the Immigration Bill: 


“The passage of a new revenue bill 
was required for two reasons, the re- 
duction of taxation and the reform of 
taxation. The bill as passed provides 
a certain amount of tax reduction. 

“It improves some of the features 
of administration, but it is not only 
lacking in tax reform, it actually adds 
some undesirable features to the pres- 
ent law. 

“As a permanent expression of 
Governmental fiscal policy this bill 
contains provisions which, in my 
opinion, are not only unsatisfactory 
but are harmful to the future of this 
country.” 

The immediate result of the bill 
will be to relieve taxpayers of 25% 
of the income tax payable this year. 
This will be refunded without request 
if full payment has been made. Those 
paying in quarterly installments may 
subtract 50% of the amount to be 
paid on June 15 and 25% of the 
amount to be paid on each of the 
two ensuing payments, 





MUSCLE SHOALS 


Government Operation? 


Having twice refused to recommend 
Henry Ford’s bid for Muscle Shoals to 
the Senate, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture reported Senator Norris’ bill for 
Government operation. 


The Norris Bili provides for a sep- 
aration of the power-producing and 
nitrate - fertilizer - manufacturing facil- 
ities at the shoals. The former would 
be in the charge of the “Federal Power 
Corporation,” created by the Govern- 
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“What have we now?” 


ment; the latter would be in the charge 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
which would also undertake to sell the 
fertilizer throughout the VU, S. 

The Ford supporters were not down- 
hearted, however. In spite of the fact 
that the Committee had voted more 
than two to one against them, they 
prepared to offer the Ford proposal as 
a substitute for the Norris Bill when 
the latter was discussed on the floor of 
the Senate. 


SOLDIER BONUS 


First Payment 


The House Appropriation Committee 
reported out its second deficiency ap- 
propriation bill of the year. It called 
for $158,196,417. Of this amount $131,- 
943,138 was to care for the payments 
to be made under and expenses of ad- 
ministering the Bonus Law. 





POLITICAL NOTES 
Mourning 


“In a day tempestuous with strident, 
wrangling voices, we can wish he 
might now be among us and speak 
again; might desire that his last pub- 
lic words had not died away beneath 
Alaskan skies.’"—Harry M. Daugherty 
in an address* on Warren G. Harding. 


Nestor on Old Bards 


Isaac R. Sherwood, enlisted as a 
private in the U. S. Army in April, 
1861, mustered out as Brigadier Gen- 
eral in October, 1865, the Nestor of the 
House of Representatives, rose before 
his colleagues in council: 


“In all the 60 years that have elapsed 
since the war there has not been one 
great dramatic poem written, one lyric 
equal to the soldiers’ songs sung dur- 
ing that war, nor one of high moral 
import. We are living in a utilitarian 
age, and the spirit that actuated that 
great war appears to have gone. 


“What have we now? Yes, We Have 
No Bananas, Take Us To the Land 
of Jazz, Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All 
Here—songs of the vulgar type. 


“The most dramatic and the most 
pathetic and most plaintive of all the 
war songs sung on both sides was 
Tenting Tonight On the Old Camp 
Ground. That song was written by 
Walter Kittridge of the Second New 
Hampshire Infantry. He was return- 
ing to the old camp along the marshes 
of the Chickahominy River in Virginia. 


“It was a chill November night and 
raining. The commissary had not come 
up, and young Kittridge, a private 
soldier-musician, was lonesome. He 
had a letter from his girl that night; 
and of all the homesickness in the world 
the worst is the homesickness of a sol- 
dier who yearns to get back home to 
see his girl. He sat around the bivouac 
fire and on a piece of brown paper 
wrote that immortal song. 


“Let us hope that in a nearby day 
some great, prescient genius will arise 
and sing the songs of that great epoch, 
linking Gettysburg with Chicamauga 
and Nashville with Franklin in one 
grand epic poem!” 


In Re Munchausen 


James A. Frear, La Follette Repub- 
lican from Hudson, Wis., spoke to his 
associates. “I wish to pay a compli- 
ment to the reporters of the various 
newspapers who do present the facts 


° At Ada, O., home of Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity. 
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in the same news column, correctly. It 
takes an editorial writer, however, to 
exercise the imagination of a Mun- 
chausen, and these gentlemen deliber- 
ately lie, because they distort the lan- 
guage as it appears in the newspaper 
columns, and I shall expect every mem- 
ber of the House to bear me out in 
the proposition when I quote from this 
leading editorial. 


“I was referring, while speaking, to 
Mr. Mellon, and The New York Times 
in its editorial columns quotes me as 
follows: 


“‘Tet the gentleman in the Treas- 
ury, cried Mr. Frear, keep his hands 
off or resign.’ 

“The editorial writer goes on to com- 
ment as follows: 


“*That is the spirit in which Congress 
boasts that it can run itself.’ ... 


“T said that he ought to resign from 
his position as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury unless he was in sympathy with the 
3onus Bill and the Tax Bill as we had 
passed them. That, I insist, is a fair 
statement. He ought not to administer 
a law unless he can do it fairly. That 
is what I said, and I repeat it... . 


“The New York Times, which is one 
of the best newspapers in the country, 
in its editorial policy is reactionary, as 
we all know. It is unjust, it is unfair, 
it is subservient to big business and it 
does not see straight. It is unfortunate, 
simply because of the class of men it 
has to do its editorial writing. They 
see little things. 


“In an election in the City of New 
York, with all the newspapers against 
him, a gentleman was elected Mayor, 
and that shows the influence of. these 
papers with the public. If they would 
get in touch with human nature and 
understand the ordinary people, instead 
of being always bowing to wealth, I 
think they would gain very much for 
their editorial policies. As I said be- 
fore, I compliment the men in the gal- 
lery here who do give the news cor- 
rectly, which appears in The New York 
Times correctly.” 


. 


Songs 


Irving Berlin wrote a campaign song 
for his friend Al Smith. The song 
concluded : 


The White House will be ready, 

The room where dear old Teddy 
Made history 1s waiting for our pal. 
The servants are preparing 
To give the place an airing; 


Thewre dusting off the furniture 
for Al. 
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This recalls the song which Al Jol- 
son sang to Warren G. Harding on 
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“The Servants are preparing to give the 


place an airing. 


the occasion of a visit to the Marion 
front porch in 1920: 


We think the country’s ready, 
For a man like Teddy, 
One who is a fighter through and 
through. 
We need another Lincoln 
To do the nation’s thinkin’ 
And Mr. Harding, we've selected 
you. 


Gloria Mundi 


“The House is honored today by hav- 
ing one of the big men of the country 
in attendance,” declared Representa- 
tive Thomas L. Blanton, provocative 
son of Abilene, Tex. The House lis- 
tened attentively. “I refer,” pursued 
the Congressman eloquently, “to Mr. 
Will Rogers, who is seated in yonder 
gallery.” Congressional eyes were raised 
in unison. There was a hushed silence. 
Mr. Rogers, who was without his 
lariat, blushed furiously. Then a storm 
of applause burst from the legislators. 
Mr. Rogers bowed modestly. 





Pepper 


The astute Senator Carter Glass of 
Virginia, thoroughgoing Democrat, has 
no use for diluted World Courts. Ac- 
cordingly when Senator Lodge and his 
Republican colleagues on the Foreign 
Relations Committee reported a propo- 
sal by Senator Pepper for a much 
amended and _ reservationed World 
Court, Mr. Glass explained: 

“If I were disposed to treat such 
grave matters with levity, I would say 
that Senator Lodge had changed his 
tactics—heretofore he has been throw- 
ing sand in the eyes of the people, 
while now he is throwing Pepper.” 


Millions of Ignorami 


One Ralph W. Bickel, geologist and 
President of the Advance Oil and Gas 
Co., asserted to reporters in explaining 
the foundation of the Coolidge Fourth 
of July Club of which he is President: 
“There are more than 100,000,000 
Americans who don’t know that Presi- 
dent Coolidge was born on July 4. 
Every public act of Calvin Coolidge has 
been that of a real American.” 


Salute! 


Representative Sol Bloom of Man- 
hattan, having been abroad on _ the 
streets of Washington on Memorial 
Day, introduced a bill in Congress to 
require all citizens to salute the Star 
Spangled Banner when it passes in 
parade. Said Mr. Bloom: “In the 
heart of the nation, people are patriots, 
but in the Capital there is a spirit of 
indifference.” 


Cygnet Song 


Five weeks before the Republican 
National Convention Mr. Coolidge an- 
nounced that he had chosen William M. 
Butler to be the next Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. The 
unusually early date of the announce- 
ment was interpreted as a swift kick 
to speed the retiring Chairman (John 
T. Adams), who had supported Daugh- 
erty and Denby and generally annoyed 
the President. Last week Mr. Adams 
said his adieus: 

“How staunchly President Coolidge 
has met his grave responsibility! Sym- 
pathetically and capably, he has carried 
on the great work of his predecessor. 
Problems of his own he has met so 
bravely that the entire country has 
given him its confidence and support. 

“Tt has been a great thing to know 
President Harding and President Cool- 
idge intimately, and to work with them 
in the interest of the party.” 

















INTERNATIONAL 
Down Arms! 


The Conference of Ambassadors* 
forwarded a strong note to the German 
Government giving it 30 days in which 
to submit to Allied military control. 

The note, which was approved by 
Belgian, British, French and Italian 
Premiers, was a virtual ultimatum, 
stating bluntly that the Allies did not 
believe that Germany had carried out 
the disarmament clauses of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and demanding a general 
inspection “for three or four months” 
to establish the true state of Germany’s 
“preparedness.” Control by the League 
of Nations was refused. Upon the re- 
sult of the inquiry the Allies would 
base further action. 


The blame for the necessity of in- 
vestigation was laid upon Germany: “If 
now, more than four years after the 
Treaty has been in effect, Germany must 
accept investigation by interallied com- 
mission, the responsibility for this sit- 
uation is hers, for without the syste- 
matic obstruction, of which the Allies 
so often have complained, disarmament 
operations would have been finished 
long ago. ys 

Concluding, the note said: “In any 
event, the present situation, which is 
the source of constant difficulty, can- 
not be allowed to continue and the Al- 
lied Governments depend on the Ger- 
man Government to understand it is for 
the general interest for it to make an 
immediate favorable decision. They, 
therefore, expect the German Govern- 
ment will notify them as soon as 
possible, and fin any case before June 
30, that it accepts the proposition made 
in the present note concerning general 
inspection and the consequent limitation 
of control to five classes.” 


It was clearly stipulated in the Treaty 
of Versailles that Germany must submit 
to Al''ed military control, but when the 
French and Belgians entered the Ruhr 
in January, 1923, control lapsed. When 
passive resistance to the Franco-Bel- 
gian forces was abandoned by the Ger- 
mans, the Allies stated their desire to 
resume military inspection. Several 
notes were exchanged without visible 
effect. 

On March 5 of this year the Allies 


* The Conference of Ambassadors is com- 
posed of the Allied Ambassadors accredited 
to France acting under the Chairmanship 
of the French Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
It grew out of the Supreme Council during 
the Peace Conference and was instituted to 
facilitate the solution of mumerous peace 
problems not important enough to warrant a 
conference of Allied Premiers. Its first meet- 
ing was in Jan. 1920. 
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sent a stiff note to Germany, demand- 
ing a general Allied inquiry into her 
military status. It was felt that if Ger- 
many had carried out the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty, there was no 
reason for her to fear Allied inspec- 
tion and, therefore, a refusal of the 
Allied demands could not reasonably be 
defended; conversely, her attitude must 
presuppose guilt. 


On March 31 Germany replied that 
there was not any need of Allied super- 
vision, but suggested military control 
be transferred to the League of Na- 
tions under Article 213 of the Treaty 
of Versailles.* 


Until the present note, no action was 
taken by the Allies, who feared to heap 
fuel on the fires of Nationalism during 
the recent election. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Parliament's Week 


Cabinet. Premier MacDonald be- 
came involved in a lively controversy 
by referring to Sir Broderick Hart- 
well’s activities as “a disgraceful 
blot.” “I feel hurt at being referred 
to as if I were a bootlegger or a 
smuggler,” Sir Broderick complained. 


The occasion for the Premier’s at- 
tack was an invitation to the public 
by Sir Broderick to contribute capital 
to be used in purchasing wines and 
spirits and exporting them to a 
“rendezvous” 20 miles off the coast 
of the U. S. When the discussion of 
rum-running came up in the House 
of Commons, the Baronet’s scheme 
was given considerable publicity and 
in some quarters sharply criticized. 


Sir Broderick, it appears, has 
bridled under these “impudent” at- 
tacks by the Labor Ministry. “If the 
citizens of the United States have 
such methods as will enable them to 
get the stuff in whenever they can 
with impunity,” he declared, “it has 
nothing to do with me. What I am 
doing is a flea bite. Why should I be 
referred to as a ‘disgraceful blot’ for 
trying to meet this demand by a 
straight trading proposition?” 


The demand referred to is the 
American demand for spirits. The 
Baronet stated that the demand exist- 


*Article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles: 
“So long as the present Treaty remains in 
force. Germany undertakes to give every 
facility for any investigation which the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, acting if need 
be by a majority vote, may consider neces- 
sary.” 
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ed, and that many countries were 
already competing to supply it. 

House cf Commons. Ben Turner 
(Labor) presented a bill to national- 
ize all lands, minerals, rivers and 
streams. In its support he quoted the 
Bible: “The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof,” and “The profit 
of the earth is for all.” Nevertheless, 
the bill was not taken seriously, was 
defeated 176 to 164 votes. 


@ The subject of a reduction of 
Minister for Labor Tom Shaw’s sal- 
ary by £100 (Conservative protest 
against Labor’s inactive unemploy- 
ment policy) was again brought up 
(Time, June 2). 

The Premier made it evident that 
the Government would resign if it 
were defeated. Referring to the Op- 
position he said: “If they think they 
are going to benefit Europe and their 
own country, as well as have a risky 
chance of benefiting their own for- 
tunes, let them defeat us tonight. I 
shall do my best to meet them on the 
platforms of the country.” 


Ex-Premier Herbert H. Asquith 
then crossed the floor of the House. 
There was considerable excitement, 
for the fate of the Government hung 
upon the words of the Liberal leader. 
He quickly made it evident that the 
Liberal Party would support the Gov- 
ernment; but he warned them that 
the question must remain open. 


Ironical cheers from the Conserva- 
tives greeted this reprieve for the 
Laborite Government. Mr. Asquith 
turned, as if in surprise, and con- 
cluded: “I can assure the somewhat 
skeptical minds of the opposition that 
we will take the freest advantage of 
a perfectly independent scrutiny of 
the results actually attained.” 


Amid great excitement, division 
was taken and resulted in a vote of 
300 to 252 votes in favor of the 
Government. 


House of Lords. After days of 
argument the law lords of the House 
of Lords* reversed a decision of the 
Court of Appeals and. declared that 
the infant son of Hon. Mrs. John 
Hugo Russell, divorced wife of the 
heir of Baron Ampthill, was legiti- 
mate, could succeed to the Ampthill 
Barony and take his seat in the 
House of Lords. The divorce decree 
granted to the Hon. John Hugo Rus- 
sell was automatically rescinded. 


*The coinmittee of the law lords, properly 
called the Appellate Tribunal of the House of 
Lords, is the highest court of appeal in the 
United Kingdom for non-criminal cases and 
ranks higher than the Court of Appeals of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature. 
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Notes 


One Major Frank Holmes, engineer, 
arrived in Baghdad to chat with the 
Sultan of Nejd about an oil concession 
to a British syndicate. He will make 
similar proposals to the Sultan of Ko- 
weit and King Feisal of Iraq. 


A native weaver from the Gold Coast 
of West Africa was introduced to the 
King and then to the Queen. He un- 
derstood the position of the King well 
enough, but that of the Queen was en- 
tirely a mystery. Colonel Levy, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Exhibition, ex- 
plained that she was “the King’s 
missus.” 


The Manchester Guardian announced 
in answer to a correspondent that the 
last verse of The Red Flag is now read 
in polite Socialist circles: 


Borne high amid triumphant cheers 
By three indubitable peers, 


instead of 


With heads uncovered swear we all, 
To bear it onward till we fall. 

Come dungeon dark or gallows grim, 
This song shall be our parting hymn. 


The American rodeo at the British 
Empire Exhibition is not popular with 
a certain section of the public. John 
Galsworthy, famed author, and Henry 
W. Nevinson, international correspond- 
ent of The Manchester Guardian, \oud- 
ly condemned it for its cruelty. Said 
the latter: “I think that everybody who 
agrees with our view of the rodeo 
should take a vow never to go near 
such a performance. We should ap- 
peal to the President of the Exposition, 
the Prince of Wales, to say he would 
never go to it and that would be suffi- 
cient in itself to stop it.” 


The hearts of the four Bolshevik 
delegates, in London to negotiate a set- 
tlement of Anglo-Russian differences, 
fluttered when they were commanded 
to attend a levee in St. James Palace. 
Did they refuse? No! 


The British Fascisti have incorporated 
under the title. of “British Fascisti, 
Limited.” The articles of incorpora- 
tion stated that its objects are: “to re- 
vive the spirit of sane, intelligent pa- 
triotism, to uphold the established con- 
stitution and to prevent the spread of 
Bolshevism and Communism.” 


Queen Mary, accompanied by Prince 
George, sampled the loop-the-loop stunt 


at the Exhibition. After it was over, 
the Queen mopped her brow, congratu- 


lated the driver on his courage and 
skill. 


U. S. Ambassador and Mrs. Kellogg 
gave a dinner and a ball at Crewe 
House in honor of their niece, Miss 
Elizabeth Ottis of St. Paul. Among 
the 150 guests were the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke and Duchess of 
York. 
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GRANDSON BISMARCK 
“Woe unto him” 


Irish Boundary 


For the purpose of discussing new 
plans for the settlement of the Irish 
Boundary dispute (Time, June 2), 
Premier MacDonald invited to Che- 
quers Court President Cosgrave of 
the Irish Free State and Sir James 
Craig of Northern Ireland. 


Comments made by the two Irish 
leaders: 


Premier Craig: “There are substan- 
tial areas on the Ulster side of the 
boundary inhabited by persons who 
would rather belong to the Free 
State. I do not want to keep them 
if they express a desire to go.” 

President Cosgrave: “When the 
Boundary ‘Commission is set up it 
will facilitate an agreement. Then 
Premier Craig and I, or any other 
two men or number of men duly rep- 
resentative, can come together and 
arrive at a settlement in due accord 


with the wishes of the inhabitants 
and present our agreement to the 
Commission for ratification in accord- 
ance with the treaty and with the 
statutes of both countries.” 


Signs were that a peaceful solution 
of the difficulty would be found. 


Din 

There is an old saying to the effect 
that oil and water will not mix-—neither 
will Monarchists and Communists. 


That fact was amply brought out in the 
Reichstag on its opening day. 


The first scene was one of simple, 
solemn sensation: General Erich von 
Ludendorff held court, his admirers 
standing stiffly at attention before him. 
He drank a glass of beer, shook hands 
formally with each Monarchy man who 
was presented to him. 


Grand Admiral Alfred von Tirpitz 
tripped timorously into the Reichstag. 
Photographers tried to “snap” him as 
he went, but in his well-known genial 
manner, he dispersed them with a few 
deft fencing movements of his cane. 


Then, after everyone had trooped 
into the Reichstag Chamber, Herr Bock, 
aged 78, oldest Reichstag member, 
rang a bell to signify that the second 
Reichstag of the German Republic was 
in session for the first time. The Com- 
munists evidently felt that this was a 
signal for celebration, for they broke 
into a series of discordant yells and 
ear-splitting howls, which they mel- 
lowed by clanking cow bells and blow- 
ing whistles. The remaining members 
of the Reichstag did not help matters 
by hissing and roaring long and loud, 
“Throw them out.” Neither did Herr 
Bock diminish the noise one iota by 
waving his private bell and squeaking 
“Order! Order!” 


Finally, everyone had to stop to draw 
breath. Officials began to call the roll. 
Everyone waited for the L’s and the 
T’s with breath bated and hearts pal- 
pitating. The Communists yowled 
whenever a Communist failed to answer 
his name, which usually meant that he 
was in prison; when the name of Prince 
von Bismarck, grandson of the Iron 
Chancellor, was called, they replied 
with: “Woe unto you who are his 
grandson!” Then came the L’s and 
with them “Ludy’s” name. The Com- 
munists shouted so loud that thev al- 
most frightened themselves—-a Her- 
culean effort that made their former 
exertions appear entirely Lilliputian. 
Jealous Monarchists screamed “Ein, 
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Zwei, Drei” and thundered a counter- 
blast of shrill hisses. “Ludy,” always 
a perfect gentleman, sat with his arms 
folded, looking the Communists square- 
ly in the eyes and repeatedly bowing to 
them, although they were anything but 
complimentary. His supporters, how- 
ever, stood by him, and yelled with one 
mighty voice: “Shame on you, you con- 
victs!” Which was a fine example of 
homogeneous Kultur. At length cour- 
ageous Herr Bock’s tenacious efforts 
with his little bell had some effect and 
the roll-calling was resumed. 


“Tirpitz!” The Communists felt 
bound to show him nautical.honors. As 
one man they rose and focussed a com- 
mon hiss upon the chin foliage of the 
Grand Admiral, allegedly in imitation 
of a sea breeze. But the Grand Ad- 
miral was not moved. 


After roll-call, business was attempt- 
ed, but with small success. Herr Bock 
tinkled his bell, announced that the ses- 
sion was over. Immediately the Com- 
munists shrieked the J/nternationale 
and Monarchists roared Deutschland 
Uber Alles as they left the Chamber. 


Sane Counsel 


Paul Rohrbach, German publicist, re- 
turned to Berlin from a trip to the U. 
S. Wrote he, advising the Germans to 
accept the experts’ reports uncondition- 
ally: “Many in Germany, especially in 
conservative quarters, seem to think 
the Germans can either accept or re- 
ject the Dawes report. In reality it is 
like this: Acceptance is a desperate de- 
cision, but rejection is impossible. 


“Those who hate self-deception and 
are not politically ignorant will admit 
that America must make the final de- 
cision on all questions involved in the 
Dawes report. America is neither gen- 
erously inclined toward nor well-in- 
formed concerning Germany. We Ger- 
mans would certainly prefer a better 
arbiter—but there is none. 


“America is the only power whieh 
can lend backbone to the British policy, 
which inclines just now toward giving 
Germany a breathing spell. This Eng- 
lish policy succeeded in winning Amer- 
ica, against her often declared inten- 
tion not to mix in European politics, to 
permit General Dawes to preside at the 
conference of experts responsible for 
the Dawes report, and, what is even 
more important than the attitude of the 
American Government, American pub- 
lic opinion considers the Dawes report 
an American political effort toward 
remedying European chaos. 


“That is enormously significant, be- 








cause it means the reawakening of 
American interest in European affairs. 
The average American says to himself: 
‘Now we have lent them a hand, after 
all, and at the very first try we pulled 
the cart out of the mud.’ It does not 
matter whether that is altogether true 
or whether the main credit belongs to 
England. The Dawes report has had 
an even more beneficial effect on 
France, who will be compelled to reduce 
her pretentions to a European hegemony 
and her military expenditures, which the 
Dawes report will accomplish even more 
certainly than it will extract reparations 
from Germany.” 


Notes 


Ruhr miners, locked out by their em- 
ployers (Time, June 2), accepted the 
award of Dr. Syrup, arbitrator of the 
German Ministry of Labor, for a 5% 
increase in wages, a special overtime 
agreement valid until Nov. 30. The 
miners returned to work. 


Admiral von Trotha, once a power- 
ful figure in the Imperial Navy, re- 
called with mixed satisfaction “Ger- 
many’s victory over the British fleet” 
off Jutland. The occasion was the 
eighth anniversary of the famed bat- 
tle. Said the Admiral: “England’s 
powerful fleet, the instrument with 
which she placed the world at her serv- 
ice was defeated by the young Ger- 
man fleet.” But he complained that the 
brilliant victory was not utilized by the 
Military Commanders for winning a de- 
cisive victory in the War. 


According to Major General Henry 
T. Allen, onetime Commander of the 
U. S. Army of Occupation, now head 
of the Committee for the Relief of 
German Children, 1,000,000 children are 
being fed by food purchased with 
money subscribed by the American peo- 
ple. 


FRANCE 
Going? 


One fine Paris morning -at 10:30 
o’clock Premier Poincaré led his 
Cabinet to The Elysée, handed Presi- 
dent Millerand the following letter: 


Mr. President: 

Conforming to a decision taken by the 
Government on the morrow of the general 
elections [Trme, May 19] we have the honor 
to submit to you the collective resignation 
of the Cabinct. 


The President accepted the resig- 
nation, made the usual request that 
the Government carry on current 





business until the formation of a new 
‘Cabinet. x6 

In the afternoon, at one o’clock, 
the Parties of the Left Bloc (Radical, 
Unified and Republican Socialists) 
met in the H6tel du Palais d’Orsay, 
passed rowdily a unanimous motion 
calling upon President Millerand to 
resign, despite the remonstrances of 
prospective Premier Herriot, elected 
ex-Premier Painlevé Left Bloc can- 
didate for the Presidency of the 
Chamber. 


The same afternoon, at three 
o'clock, the new Chamber met for the 
first time under the temporary presi- 
dency of Professor Pinard, the oldest 
Deputy, who made a speech attack- 
ing the Poincaré Government and ad- 
vocating “a heavy tax on bachelors, 
and votes for women.” The session 
was purely formal. 

The political situation remained ob- 
scure throughout interminable party 
controversy. But there was no doubt 
at all that the Socialists were out for 
President Millerand’s _ scalp. He, 
however, is not responsible to Parlia- 
ment but to the people. At the same 
time he cannot make law any act 
which has been passed by Parliament, 
unless it has been signed by a Minis- 
ter of the Government. Thus, it is 
apparent that the Ministers control 
the President as much as the Presi- 
dent controls the Ministers. 

The Chamber cannot legally force 
the President to resign. The Senate 
is likewise powerless, but, if it should 
have a two-thirds majority in favor of 
the President, it can dissolve the 
Chamber and call for new elections. 
Even the Senate and the Chamber 
combined cannot oust Millerand, for 
he can only be legally turned out of 
office for high treason. A _ hostile 
Parliament would, however, rapidly 
drive the President to resign volun- 
tarily, for his position would be mor- 
ally untenable. 

It was considered likely therefore, 
that President Millerand would re- 
sign if the Senate and Chamber joined 
forces against him. 


Cambon Dead 


From heart failure in his Paris home 
on the Boulevard Haussmann, died M. 
Pierre Paul Cambon, 81, for 22 years 
French Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James (1898-1920). 

M. Paul Cambon was born on Jan. 20, 
1843, and is the elder brother of the 
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equally famed Jules Martin Cambon, 
French Ambassador to Germany (1907- 
14). He entered the public service as 
private secretary to Jules Ferry in the 
Prefecture of the Seine and during 
the next 10 years he was engaged in ad- 
ministrative work as the Secretary of 
the Prefecture and then as Prefect, suc- 
cessively, of the Departments of the 
Aube, Doubs and Nord. After that he 
joined the Corps Diplomatique. 

He became French Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Tunis; Ambassador to 
Madrid, Constantinople and, in 1898, 
Ambassador to London, where he lived 
during the reigns of Queen Victoria, 
Edward VII, George V. 

His task at London was not simple. 
The Fashoda incident* was a_ sore 
point between France and Britain; but 
this pearl of ambassadors finally man- 
aged to smooth things over, and if not 
too well, he at least avoided a rupture 
of peaceful relations. 

He was now free to start the great- 
est work of his life—the formation of 
the Entente Cordiale, which became a 
fait accompli in 1904. The signing of 
this convention was to a large extent 
his work, although, until better evidence 
is produced, the principal honor belongs 
to King Edward. None the less the 
role played by M. Cambon was of vital 
importance and just how much influ- 
ence he exerted upon King Edward, 
with whom he was on intimate terms, is 
not definitely known. 


The other landmark in his ambassa- 
dorial career was in 1914, when he 
frustrated every attempt on the part of 
Germany to separate Britain from her 
allies—France and Russia. When the 
news came that the Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg had been invaded, Paul Cambon 
called upon the then Foreign Minister, 
Sir Edward Grey, with the Luxembourg 
Treaty (guarantee by the five great 
Powers of Luxembourg’s territorial 
integrity) and asked him what he in- 
tended to do about it. Sir Edward did 
not reply and M. Cambon remarked: 
“I do not know whether we shall not 
have to strike the word ‘honor’ out of 
the English vocabulary.” 


He knew that the King, Sir Edward, 
Premier Asquith and some other states- 
men were of his opinion and that they 
wanted to intervene. Then came the 





*A French expedition under Major Mar- 
chand declined to obey Lord Kitchener’s de- 
mand to withdraw from Fashoda on the River 
Nile. The two forces glared at each other 
for days, while a heated diplomatic duel was 
fought between Paris and London. Finally, 


_ French Minister Delcassé gave way; war was 


narrowly averted; France agreed to recog- 


nize that “the whole Nile really lies within 
the British sphere of influence.’ 
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violation of Belgian neutrality before 
anything could be decided about Luxem- 
bourg. There was no longer any 
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“I do not know whether we shall not 
have to strike the word ‘honor’ out of 
the English vocabulary” 


doubt, Britain would go to war; M. 
Cambon had scored another diplomatic 
victory. In 1920 at the time of his 
resignation, he said: “Aug. 1, 2, 3, 
1914, were the only days of real diffi- 
culty in all the years I have spent in 


London.” 


Notes 


The French Government officially 
accepted a recent offer by John Davison 
Rockefeller, Jr., of $1,000,000 for re- 
construction of the roof of Rheims 
Cathedral, repairs to the fountains of 
Versailles, general reconditioning of the 
grounds of Fontainebleau Palace. In 
thanking Mr. Rockefeller for his 
munificence, Premier Poincaré declared 
it to be “witness of your unswerving 
friendship for France and your admir- 
ation for her architectural glories which 
belong, as you so well say, to the artis- 
tic patrimony of the whole world.” 


Two central arches of the Parmil 
Bridge at Nantes crashed into the 
Loire, leaving the suburbs of Nantes 
without water, gas, electricity. The fall 
occurred so suddenly that a soldier was 
able to save himself only by jumping 
into the water. 


The Louvre authorities decided to sell 
a pearl necklace bequeathed by Mme. 








Thiers, wife of the first President of 
the Third Republic. The original cost 
was about $13,000, but the authorities 
claim that it is now worth about 
$1,000,000. 


Three newly elected deputies died 
from the effects of their strenuous elec- 
tion campaign. One M. Marcel de 
Larbre, physical culture expert, esti- 
mated that the average candidate cov- 
ered 650 miles, delivered 60 speeches, 
slept 120 hours during the 20-day cam- 
paign. 


7 - . 


Eight hundred French War orphans 
marched past the U. S. military ceme- 
tery at Suresnes on Memorial Day. 
They carried the Stars and Stripes and 
chanted Les Girondins, revolutionary 
anthem, the chorus of which is: 

To die for one’s country 

This is the most beautiful fate, 

The most worthy of envy. 


The Secretary General of the Gov- 
ernment Pawnshop System decided that 
unpublished manuscripts could be 
“hocked” but not cows. A farmer at 
Boulogne was thereby sadly disap- 
pointed. Said the Secretary General: 
“Cows are not acceptable because they 
come under the title of perishable 
goods. A cow is liable to die in the 
sad surroundings of a pawnshop, thus 
making it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to get its money if the pawner 
does not repay the loan or redeem the 
pledge if requested. I think there 
would be a legal tangle if a cow be- 
came a mother during her sojourn in a 
pawnshop. 

“Manuscripts, novels, plays, short 
stories and poems will be accepted the 
same as watches and jewelry, however. 
Our experts appraise the value of man- 
uscripts and lend money accordingly.” 


ee 


A Paris agitation started to replace 
“shrill-sirened, hard-honking” automo- 
biles by those equipped with a “musical 
honker.” 


ITALY 


Return Visit 


To return the visit to them in Rome 
last year by King George and Queen 
Mary, King Vittorio Emanuele and 
Queen Elena, accompanied by Prince 
Umberto and Princess Mafalda, hied 
them to London. 


At Dover, the Prince of Wales wel- 
comed the distinguished visitors and 
traveled with them to Victoria Station, 
where were assembled King George, 
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Queen Mary, many other members of 
the Royal Family, peers, Cabinet Min- 
sters, Italian diplomats. The greetings 
exchanged were of marked personal 
cordiality. 

A State procession of six carriages 
then proceeded from the station to 
Hyde Park Corner, down Constitutional 
Hill to Buckingham Palace. The route 
was lined with soldiers and police, be- 
hind whose cordons were tens of thou- 
sands of cheering spectators. “Little 
Italy” (Italian colony in London) was 
there, waving the Italian tricolor and 
shouting “Viva il Re” and “Viva Sa- 
voia.” Inside the Palace Court was 
drawn up a guard of honor composed 
of the Yeomen of the Guard (Beef- 
eaters) dressed in their picturesque 
Tudor uniforms. 


Then followed three days of hectic 
State formalities. The Italian King 
and Queen attended a State banquet, 
laid the inevitable wreath on the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, paid homage 
at the Cenotaph, were present at a 
State Ball given in their honor, visited 
the British Empire Exhibition, the Zoo, 
attended a great luncheon in the Guild 
Hall. At the Italian Embassy, the Ital- 
ian Sovereign and his Consort gave a 
dinner to which the British King and 
Queen, members of the Royal Family, 
many Government and distinguished 
people were invited. They then de- 
parted amid volleys of British “Hip, 
Hip, Hurrahs” and “Gawd Bless ’ems,” 
Italian vivas and salutes galore. 


At the Guild Hall functions, the 
Prince of Wales escorted the fair Cath- 
olic, Mafalda. Overlooking the fact 
that the occasion demanded such atten- 
tion, the people, conscious only that the 
reprobate bachelor Prince appeared with 
a pretty girl of the right age and the 
same rank, fell violently to gossiping 
of an imminent betrothal. But the 
Prince of Wales remained his misoga- 
mist self. 


Italy, since the Napoleonic Wars, has 
always held a fair measure of British 
sympathy and friendship. The present 
King is widely admired and respected 
for his democratic simplicity, his high 
and rigid sense of duty, his integrity 
of thought, his immense store of com- 
mon sense for which he is ever finding 
a means of practical application. Like 
many constitutional Kings he is in reali- 
ty a powerful Ruler, exerting a con- 
cealed but profound influence in the 
councils of State. 


During the War he refused to take 
a high command, wisely leaving it to 
professional soldiers. But he was more 
often at the front than any of the En- 
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tente Sovereigns, constantly encourag- 
ing his men and conferring with the 
Generals. Once, and it is hardly known, 
he was wounded in the hand. The pub- 
lication of this fact he peremptorily 
forbade. 


In 1922, when Benito issued his il- 
legal proclamation of martial law in de- 
fiance of the established government, 
the King instantly did the right thing 
by recognizing the Fascisti and appoint- 
ing Benito Prime Minister. Without 
any question he thereby averted civil 
war. 


The King is in his 55th year, in 
stature short and well-built. It has been 
said that his manner “combines his 
father’s force with his mother’s grace.” 
His hair is gray and always closely 
cropped. The fine lines of his mouth 
are quasi-concealed by his prominent 
mustache. His eyes are piercing but 
kindly. He received a Spartan educa- 
tion, a fact which is mainly responsible 
for his unhesitating strength of mind 
and the wide range and accuracy of his 
information. “Teddy” Roosevelt ranked 
him high in the family of Kings. 


Discounting the tumultuous cries of 
the Republicans and Communists, the 
most serious criticism leveled at the 
King is that he does not appear often 
enough in public. The truth is that he 
is first a domestic man and then a King. 
When his children were young he was 
frequently to be found in the Royal 
nursery with the Queen, playing mum- 
bletypeg on the floor. 











Ended 


The International Conference on Im- 
migration and Emigration was _ con- 
cluded at Rome. 

in spite of the fact that the U. S. 


delegates and some South American 
delegates abstained from voting, a 
large number of resolutions were 


passed: 
_ 1) Exchange of information on immigra- 
tion and emigration conditions; 


2) Establishment of uniform identification 
cards for emigrants, valid for all countries; 


3) Coérdination of the_ immigration and 
emigration statistics of various countries; 


4) Recommendations for repression of clan- 
destine emigration; 


5) Measures for keeping out undesirables; 


6) Establishment of uniform emigrant pass- 
ports and simplification of routine in obtain- 
ing passports and visas, with a view to abol- 
ishing passports altogether as soon as possi- 
ble; 

7) Supervision of contracts involving de- 
ductions from wages; 


8) Measures to facilitate the circulation of 
skilled laborers; 


9) Regulations for controlling collective re- 
cruiting of laborers in foreign countries; 


10) Measures concerning the emigration of 
intellectual workers; 

11) Measures assuring respect for the re- 
ligious and traditional habits of emigrants; 

12) Principles for drawing up collective 
labor contracts. 

At one period in the proceedings of 
the Conference, a clash occurred be- 
tween the U. S. and British delegates 
over referring a question to the Inter- 
national Labor Bureau of the League 
of Nations. 

U. S. Delegate E. J. Henning, As- 
sistant Secretary of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, said the Conference was 
an autonomous body and had no need 
to refer questions to another body. “In 
fact,” said he, “I am not quite sure to 
what organization the honorable gentle- 
man from Great Britain is referring.” 

Retorted Viscount Ullswater, British 
delegate: “The U. S. should live in 
the world, not out of it.” 


The Chamber 


To his flock of 372 Fascist Deputies, 
Shepherd Benito said: “Italy is just 
beginning her very last Parliamentary 
experiment. If it succeeds, all right; 
if it fails, Parliament will be sup- 
pressed and its place taken by other 
vehicles of Government. . . . We must, 
therefore, do everything in our power 
to govern along new lines and to strive 
to make the Italian Chamber a model 
of Parliamentary institutions. Revolu- 
tions often obtain results different from 
those they at first intended. It is, there- 
fore, possible that Fascismo, which be- 
gan in opposition to Parliament, may 
lead to a new period of splendor of 
Parliament.” 


He then warned the whole Chamber 
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that there must be no disgraceful parlia- 
mentary scenes. 

A few days later Signor Giunta, Na- 
tionalist Deputy, imprudently referred 
to the Socialists as “that gang” and 


Opposition benches 
where, unfortunately, perfectly good 
Constitutionalists sat. Up jumped irate 
General Roberto Bencivenga, clumped 
into the centre of the Chamber, fol- 
lowed by a good round hundred equally 
irate Deputies. A fist fight followed, 
in which the General was knocked out, 
and many black eyes, bloody noses and 
thick ears resulted. Next day the Gen- 
eral challenged Deputy Giunta to mortal 
combat. 


pointed to the 


AUSTRIA 


Shot 


Prelate Chancellor Seipel of Austria 
was seriously but not dangerously 
wounded by a murder-minded man as he 
walked down the platform of the Sud- 
bahnhof at Vienna. 

The assailant fired four revolver 
shots at the Chancellor, one of which 
took effect; after, he turned the weapon 
upon himself with effect thought likely 
to prove fatal. 

It was uncertain if the attack was 
made through insanity or was part of 
a Communist plot; the latter was 
feared, as the attacker was believed to 
be a Communist. 


RUMANIA 
trratum 

TimE, May 26: “Queen Marie, whose 
pen name is Carmen Sylva... .” 

“Carmen Sylva” was the pen name of 
Queen Elizabeth (died in 1915), aunt 
of the present Monarch and wife of 
King Carol I of Rumania who died 
on Oct. 7, 1914. She wrote with facil- 
ity in English, French, German, Ru- 
manian. The most noteworthy of her 
writings: Les Pensées d'une Reine 
(1882), Cuvinte Sufletesci (1888); two 
poems, Sappho and Hammerstein. 

Some of her works were written in 
collaboration with Mite Kremnitz, one 
of her maids of honor, sometimes un- 
der the pseudonyms of Dito et Idem: 
Aus zwei Welten (1884), Anna Boleyn 
(1886), Edleen Vaughan (1894), Sweet 
Hours (1904). 


JAPAN 
Hara-Kiri 


Baron Matsui, Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister, announced that “smiling” Hani- 


hara, Japanese Ambassador to the U. S., 
would return to Tokyo to explain to the 
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Government the situation caused by 
President Coolidge’s signing of the 
Johnson Immigration Bill (Time, June 
2, IMMIGRATION). Although the For- 
eign Minister stated that the Ambassa- 
dor was not being recalled, informed 


circles thought his resignation was 
merely a question of time. 
Following this announcement, the 


Japanese Foreign Office cabled to Am- 
bassador Hanihara a note of protest to 
be transmitted to the U. S. Government, 
charging that the exclusion provisions 
of the Immigration Act of 1924 were 
contrary to the spirit of the Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation concluded 
between the U. S. and Japan in 1911, 

In consequence of this “it is impos- 
sible,” continues the note, “for Japan 
to continue the undertakings assumed 
under the ‘Gentlemen’s Agreement.’ 
The patient, loyal and scrupulous ob- 
servance by Japan for more than 16 
years of these self-denying regulations, 
in the interest of good relations between 
the two countries, now seems to have 
been wasted.” 

The note asserts that a U. S. Con- 
gress once denounced the unfair and 
unequal treatment accorded to a par- 
ticular race in Russia by the terms of 
a treaty between Russia and the U. S. 
“Yet discrimination of a similar kind 
is expressed by the new statute of the 
United States.” 

After noting that the assimilability 
of the Japanese to American life and 
ideals is merely in the experimental 
stage, and after surveying recent history 
ot negotiations between the U. S. and 
Japan, the note ends: 

“Accordingly, His Imperial Majesty’s 
Government consider it their duty to 
maintain and to place on record their 
solemn protest against the discrimina 
tory clause in Section 13(C) of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, and to request 
the American Government to take all 
possible and suitable measures for the 
removal of such discrimination. 

“IT am instructed further to express 
the confidence that this communication 
will be received by the American Gov- 
ernment in the same spirit of friendli- 
ness and candor in which it is made. 

“Accept, sir, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration, 

(Signed) “M. HANTHARA,” 


In Japan, hostile feeling toward the 
U. S. was fanned into flame by the 
Jingo press, reservist soldiers and Shinto 
priests. The latter, heads of the ancient 
religion of Japan, met in convention at 
the Meiji shrine, erected to the honor 
and glory of the father of the present 
Emperor, passed a resolution: 








The exclusion law, aimed at the 
Japanese, has been passed by Congress 
and signed by the President. This con- 
vinces the Japanese people of the falsity 
of the American ideals of justice and 
humanity. We, the leaders of Shinto, 
charged with responsibility for the na- 
tional morals, declare our purpose to 
de all possible to protect the national 
courage.” 


Outside the old site of the American 
Embassy in Tokyo, an unidentified male, 
about the age of 40, committed hara- 
kiri (suicide by disemboweling).° With 
a small dagger he slit his abdomen 
crosswise and then upward “in the class- 
ical way” and slashed his neck. Two 
letters were found by his corpse, ene to 
“The People of the Japanese Empire,” 
which was not published, but was un- 
derstood to call upon the nation to rise 
and avenge the insult of the U. S. Im- 
migration Act; one to “The American 
Ambassador and the American People :” 

To ask the reflection of the American peo- 
ple I hereby entreat by my death His Ex- 
cellency Cyrus E. Woods, American Ambas- 
who well understands Japan and has 
sympathy for the Japanese people, to 
convey my request as follows: 

That a shall be enacted to remove 
the exclusion clause from the new Immigra- 
tion Bill. I request by my death the with- 
drawal of the Japanese exclusion clause be- 
regret that your country, 

advocated peace from a 
viewpoint and has been known 


sador, 


great 


law 


cause I greatly 


which has always 
humanitarian 
as a leader for peace throughout the world, 
enacted the Japanese exclusion clause in com- 
plete disregard of humanity. 

The 


impossible to overcome. 


indignation caused by this insult, is 
If there is any ground 
for this affront, we should repent it and over- 
but 


the slightest cause for the offense given us, 


come the indignation, when there is not 
it is quite impossible to overcome our indig- 
wished to. 

We are now humiliated 
country in the eyes of the world 
any justification—if there is any 
justification it applies for your country only 
rather than to feel resent- 


nation even if we 
I am 


by your 


a Japanese. 
without 


I prefer death 
ment, 

After my death I will ask the re-consider- 
ation by the people of your country through 
Jesus Christ and pray for the greater happi- 
the same time I 
of the injurious 


of your people. At 


ness 


pray God for the removal 


anti-Japanese clause from the Immigration 
Bill, which has subjected the Japanese to 
great insult and humiliation. 


(Signed) A Name tess SuByectT oF 
Tue Japanese Empire. 


CHINA 


Russia Recognized 


Foreign Minister Dr. Wellington Koo 
formally and unconditionally recognized 
Soviet Russia. No details affecting the 
manner in which recognition was ac- 
corded were given, 


BOOKS 








Chained Rebellion* 


Shelley, Poeta et Vir Sui 
Judici 

The Story. Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
scion of a rich Whig family, first went 
to Eton. He was “exceptionally beauti- 
ful, with brilliant blue eyes, dark curl- 
ing hair and a delicate complexion.” 
The brutal Vita Etonica shocked his 
sensitive mind and he was glad to move 
on to the freedom of Oxford. 


3ut Oxford’s freedom proved a dan- 
gerous drug to the impressionable 
Shelley. He rapidly conceived an in- 
tense loathing of the whole social order, 
the marriage contract in particular. 
He became an atheist. Most Oxford 
men go through such phases, but Shel- 
ley was supersensitive and these seem- 
ing sane ideas crystallized into a phi- 
losophy. He became for life, with 
notable exceptions, vir sui judicti. The 
writing and distribution to the Dons 
of the Necessity of Atheism ended his 
Oxford sojourn with cataclysmic sud- 
denness. Shelley was “sent down.” 


Not long after, he married the 
beautiful Harriet Westbrook—married 
her because it was “useless to seek by 
an individual example to rejuvenate 

. society.” Nevertheless, he con- 
vinced himself that it was “an act of 
will, not an act of passion.” 

His married life was at first happy. 
The very young couple, bent on re- 
form, hurried hither and thither, always 
intent upon settling down “for ever” 
in every place which touched their 
fancy. But their marital bliss became 
clouded, they parted, and Shelley en- 
tered concubinage with beautiful Mary 
Godwin, daughter of his hero-philos- 
opher. 

Claire, another Godwin daughter, de- 
liberately got herself into trouble with 
the notorious Lord Byron. This 
brought Shelley and the then greater 
poet into close touch and the rest of 
the story deals with life in Italy, the 
death of two of Shelley’s children, the 
platonic affection of Shelley for several 
beautiful women, his naked appearance 
before the ladies of his household, the 
gradual cooling of his relation with 
Mary, the building of the boat Ariel, 
named after him. 

One day the Ariel put out to sea. A 
storm was brewing—a few days later 
Shelley and his friend were found dead 
on the béach. His corpse was “terrible 





*Arrer, THe Lire or SHEettev—André 
Maurois—Appleton ($2.50). 


{Jane and Edward Williams, Shelley’s 
constant associates at Pisa, called him “Ariel.” 


Said Jane; “He comes and goes like a spirit, 
no’ one knows when or where.” (Ariel, in 
medieval folk-lore, was a light, changeable 


spirit of the air.) 





to look upon for the face and hands 
and parts of the body had been eaten 
away by the fish.” Upon a pyre, the last 
remains of Shelley were cremated in 
the presence of Byron and some friends : 
The intense heat made the atmosphere 
tremulous and wavy. At the end of three 


hours the heart, which was unusuall big, 
remained unconsumed.... The frontal 





ANpRE MaAuroIs 
He is the Strachey of France 


bone of the skull ... fell off, and the 
brains literally seethed, bubbled and boiled. 
Byron could not face the scene. . . 

The village children ... told each other 

that from these bones, once they had 

reached England, the dead man would come 
to life. 

The Significance. The incredulity 
of a life of Shelley by a Frenchman 
is more apparent than real. Shelley 
was preéminently a romantic idealist, 
and at romanticism and idealism the 


French have long been past masters. M. 


Maurois has made the past live 
with words succinct and decisive, 
sentences deep with comprehension, 


paragraphs full of irony and delight, 
chapters seething with critical observa- 
tions; in all, a book that may well de- 
serve to crown the host of Shelleyana. 

The Author. M. André Maurois 
was born in Normandy, and until after 
the War he had no opportunity for 
writing. He celebrated his literary 
freedom with Les Silences du Colonel 
Bramble, which received a stupendous 
reception for a first novel. Then fol- 
lowed Les Discours du Docteur O’Grady 
and Ni Ange Ni Béte. But his Ariel 
surpasses all, and M. Maurois has been 
well called “worthy disciple of Lytton 
Strachey.” 
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New Books 


The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the trend 
of critical opinion: 

Wine oF Fury—Leigh Rogers— 
Knopf ($2.50). Against the black and 
bloody canvas of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, this story rises sombre and of 
more than usual interest. The author, 
a young American who has lived some 
years in Russia, has caught all the 
swift horror of those cataclysmic days, 
has limned his plot against a back- 
ground that rings true. Rasputin 
moves evilly through the picture, and 
Kerensky, Lenin, the dreaded Cheka 
are delineated with more than a modi- 
cum of truth. It is a colorful, kaleide- 
scopic tale, ranging from scenes among 
the simple, suffering peasants to all the 
lavish splendor of the Imperial Court 
—the whole shot through with the 
sharp truths of racial contrast and 
alien heritage. 


PanporA Lirts THE Lip—Christopher 
Morley and Don Marquis — Doran 
($2.00). After a few pages of this 
breathless tale of plotters, pirates, kid- 
nappers, buried treasure, all reeled out 
in the hair-raising style of the most 
approved thrillers, you find yourself 
wondering: “What are these two 
scriveners up to now?” They seem to 
be straining every nerve to convince 
you that they are done with flippant 
irrelevancies, that this time they are in 
deadly earnest, writing a sure-enough 
mystery story. But after they have you 
almost convinced, their deft fingers be- 
gin poking around into the defenceless 
ribs of the plot, and it all ends in roar- 
ing farce—a glorious mélange of wis- 
dom, wit, suspense, absurdity. 

Last Essays or Maurice Hew Lett 
—Scribner ($2.50). That rare com- 
bination of quiet humor and penetrating 
wisdom which was Hewlett in his earl- 
ier years, grew with the man into a 
rich, mellowed roundness, here shown at 
its smooth and polished best. The quiet 
of the little Wiltshire village where he 
spent his latter days seems to have crept 
into his writing, giving it a leisured 
charm which recalls the 18th Century 
essayists. Yet withal, he can cock an 
interested and appreciative eye at the 
doings of quite alien spirits, and can 
write with gusto about the Cardinal de 
Retz, that insouciant and child-like 
Lothario, Sam Pepys, and Beaumar- 
chais, of whom he remarks delightedly: 
“He may have been a bad lot; but he 
was evidently a good sort.” 

These essays are replete with the life- 
time’s rich garnerings of a keen and 
cultured mind, and the kindly shadows 
of Sterne, Goldsmith, Horace Walpole 
seem to fall more than once across their 


pages. 
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Sinclair Lewis 


He Has Red Hair, Ready 
Wit 

Sinclair Lewis has returned from 
England and, after a brief but vivid 
stay in Manhattan, has made his way 
to Sauk Centre, Minn., his native vil- 
lage. Like most satirists, Lewis is, 
himself, highly sensitive to satire; like 
many sensitive people he covers his 
feelings with a manner which now ap- 
pears to be gayety, now nervous irrit- 
ability, now downright rudeness. Since 
his year in England, he may have 
changed in appearance. I daresay his 
manners, from all accounts, are the 
same. The last time I saw him he was 
slight, wiry, acutely nervous, with a 
thin, tightly-featured, reddish face and 
wispish red hair. He takes delight in 
annoying people, both as individuals and 
en masse, and then, like a naive and 
naughty child, is surprised when they 
make some attempt at punishment. 


The Sinclair Lewis of Main Street 
and Babbitt is the whole Sinclair Lewis. 
He knows only one side of the U. S. 
Although he attended Yale College, and 
might there have absorbed some of the 
quieter moods of the East, he was too 
busy wearing red shirts and puttering 
with the ideas of Upton Sinclair to take 
much notice of saner undergraduates. 


One of our finest novelists, I believe, 
he was trained in the newspaper school, 
and as a reader in a publishing house. 
From this, he turned to short story 
writing with success. He is a brilliant 
humorous reporter. He is more than 
that, he understands the psychology of 
the times. 


Having accomplished this in Main 
Street, having laid low U. S. business 
men in Babbitt, he now approaches the 
medical profession, collaborating with a 
doctor in the writing of Doctor Arrow- 
smith, now appearing as a serial in The 
Designer. This novel, in its full length, 
reaches 200,000 words.* When publica- 
tion is completed, there will probably 
be little left of the medical sciences. 

After a brief stay in the Middle West 
which he loves so well, Lewis will go 
to the Red River District in Saskatche- 
wan, with a Canadian government 
“Treaty Party,” to pay a visit of 
friendly greeting to the Indians. Pos- 
sibly he will find some hope for Amer- 
ica among its aborigines. Wherever 
he may be, he will find plenty to criti- 
cize and much to talk about. He is 
probably the most restive of novelists. 
I have often wondered when he did his 
thinking, because, obviously, he must 
think a great deal. Perhaps it is en- 
tirely instinctive. At any rate, we 
should be very proud of him. 

>. 





_ *The average-length novel has ahout 160,000 
words. 
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MUSIC 





In France 


Can a country prohibit an unwel- 
come immigrant from landing on its 
shores? Can a country order an un- 
welcome musician to leave its shores? 
Both questions have been answered 
in the affirmative—the first by the 
U. S. to the disadvantage of the 
Japanese, the second by France to 
the discomfiture of Americans. 

The Ministry of Labor, acting on 
the protests of French musicians, or- 
dered 20 or 30 American jazz produc- 
ers to quit France within five days 
and confiscated their papers, except- 
ing passports. French musicians 
claimed that they were out of em- 
ployment on account of the Ameri- 
cans. 


The orchestras invited to leave in- 
cluded Billy Arnold’s, Kel Keech’s, 
Bill Henley’s, the International Five 
(Negro), the Crackerjacks (Negro), 
King’s (Negro). The procedure, ac- 
cording to reports, “is the usual one 
followed in cases of undesirables.” 

American jazz artists, much in- 
censed, expect a protest from Secre- 
tary Hughes. Vincent Lopez, famed 
Manhattan jazz conductor, ejaculated: 
“If this is official action by the French 
Government it is a slap at America. 
It seems hardly possible that such 
could be the case.” 


“Chaz” 


Mr. Lopez (above-mentioned) di- 
gressed to trace the history of the 
word jazz. Said he: 

“T have been for a long time mak- 
ing a study both of the word ‘jazz’ 
and of the kind of music which it 
represents. 


“The origin of the colloquial word 
‘jazz’ is shrouded in mystery. The 
story of its beginning, that is most 
frequently told and most generally 
believed among musicians, has to do 
with a corruption of the name 
‘Charles.’ In Vicksburg, Miss., dur- 
ing the period when rag-time was at 
the height of its popularity and 
‘blues’ were gaining favor, there was 
a colored drummer of rather unique 
ability named ‘Chas. Washington.’ 
As is a very common custom in cer- 
tain parts of the South, he was called 
‘Chaz.’ ‘Chaz’ could not read music 
but he had a gift of ‘faking’ and a 
marvelous sense of syncopated 
rhythm. It was a practice to repeat 
the trio or chorus of popular num- 
bers, and because of the catchiness 
of ‘Chas.’s’ drumming he was called 
on to do his best on the repeats. At 
the end of the first chorus the leader 
would say: ‘Now Chaz!’” 
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CINEMA 








The New Pictures 


The Marriage Cheat. This little 
screen sister of Rain has a steady down- 
pour on its South Sea island. Also, it 
has a minister who fis sorely tempted, 
after preaching Hell-fire and brimstone 
at the poor native sinners who wear 
their sins openly. But in this case the 
rain washes everyone clean. The min- 
ister who plans to leave with the woman 
he loves—a wife who has fled ashore 
from the yacht of her wastrel mil- 
lionaire husband—finally sends her back 
to the debauchee. It seems a foolish 
thing to do—perhaps he was touched 
by the heat. But the picture is made 
consistently interesting through good 
direction, through good acting by Percy 
Marmont, Leatrice Joy, Adolph Men- 
jou and particularly Laska Winter as a 
half-caste girl, and through a smash- 
ing wreck at sea which solves the tri- 
angular situation with one slap of the 
waves. 


Maytime. The famous operetta, 
which fis still a favorite after seven 
years, has been presented on the screen, 
minus the music and the swinging 
choruses. The effect is supremely silly. 
Sentiment is splashed around with a 
whitewash brush. An attempt has been 
made to jazz up this fragrantly simple 
story of the lovers who buried their 
love beneath a tree as they were forced 
to marry others, and had their souls 
re-united at last in their descendants. 
Harrison Ford, Ethel Shannon, Clara 
Bow and William Norris pop in and 
out of the story, doubling on their tracks 
through three generations, in a way 
that will probably confuse all but those 
who have grown up with the original 
operetta. 


Women Who Give. Far from 
being, as the title indicates, a story of 
Society women on the rampage through 
gilded interiors, this is a straight-for- 
ward story of Cape Cod fisher folk, 
presented with a wealth of detail. The 
foot of the daughter of a lighthouse 
keeper slips on the rocks. The wealthy 
father of a young man tries to keep 
his son from marrying the daughter who 
made the faux pas, arid has him shang- 
haied. But youth will be served, espe- 
cially with a storm to help in bringing 
a reconciliation. It is a slightly haunt- 
ing echo of Kingsley’s “Men must work 
and women must weep,” and the cast is 
capable — except when they let their 
emotions run away with their faces. 


Miami. A hackneyed story, chiefly 
notable for its glimpses of the luxury 
of the famous Florida resort, and for 
the views of Betty Compson in a one- 
piece outfit. 





TIME 
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THE THEATRE 





A New Play 


The Right to Dream. What was 
generally hailed by reviewers as the 
worst play put on in Manhattan this 
season sidled in last week. It did not 
even have the merit of being so atro- 
ciously bad that it was funny. It was 
just dull, inept, feeble, groping, ob- 
fuscated. That is all. 


Author I. K. Davis starts out with 
an intrinsically interesting premise— 
a protest against the workaday world 
that would force a man to the ac- 
cumulation of money, thus smother- 
ing the spark of divine genius. In 
his play, the young man to whom he 
attributes genius shows not a flicker 
of it except through devoted cham- 
pioning by his actress-wife—and she 
seems to be merely parroting the 
author’s own description of him. 


The young man, determining to 
conquer New York as a playwright, 
finds his plays promptly tossed back 
at him by commercial managers be- 
cause they will not satisfy the gods 
of the box office. When he and his 
wife are on the verge of starvation, 
his mother-in-law harangues him into 
taking a lucrative position as editor 
of the more crimson type of maga- 
zine. They are now in comfort, but 
his yearning soul threatens to burn 
him up. He wants to do the finer 
and better things. Fortunately he is 
stopped in time. 


Discouraged by lack of recognition 
in the sphere he covets, he shoots 
himself where the brain is assumed 
to be. His body is brought in on a 
stretcher by the police—as an un- 
expected appetizer to a dinner party. 
Thus is the play put out of its misery. 


The Telegram and Evening Mail: “A 
weak, illogical concoction, marred by 
much gushing sentimentality.” 


Alexander Woollcott: “An innecent, 
artless drama invested with the 
flavor of private theatricals.” 


New York Evening Post: “Miss 
Bertha Broad’s performance of the 
heroine was fairly competent, but in no 
way remarkable.” 


The New Vork Times: “Not suffi- 
ciently well characterized and well 
written to be important or very con- 
vincing.” 








The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important : 


Drama 


Cosra—Somewhat lurid but vitally 
done play of sex in the home, which 
many men may consider a bit personal. 


Tue Mriracte—Max Reinhardt and 
Morris Gest combine memorably to 
make religion a necessity. 


Saint JoaAn—Bernard Shaw, in a 
streak of brilliant generosity, is 
charitable to the Maid of Orléans. 


Tue Ouvursiper—Lionel Atwill and 
Katherine Cornell make big medicine 
out of quackery. 


THe WownpberFuL Visit — Through 
the medium of an angel, H. G. Wells 
almost comes down to earth. 


Comedy 


ExpressING WILLIE — Smartly-done 
comedy, clipping the wings of those 
who would soar for no_ particular 
reason. 


BreccAR ON HorseBAckK—Vastly be- 
guiling bit of foolery, spanking the 
tired business man in no uncertain 
terms. 


Tue SHow-Orr—This picture of a 
flivver brain with Rolls Royce ambi- 
tions is still being nominated for the 
Pulitzer Prize. 


CyRANO DE Bercerac—Walter Hamp- 
den in ringing tones brings back the 
brave old. days when an insult was an 
insult, and treated to fine sword and 
word play. 


MEET THE Wire—Affable little com- 
edy, relating the fun a woman would 
have as managing director of two hus- 
bands. 


Tue Potrers—Provocatively pleasur- 
able comedy of the American family 
with its collar off, 


THe Goose Hancs HicH—Natural, 
engaging play, giving the young folks 
a chance to meet the old folks half way. 


Fata Morcana—Hungarian inter- 
pretation of Avery Hopwood. 


Musical 


Reward for those who seek the 
gratification of their esthetic longings in 
musical comedy may be found in Step- 
ping Stones, I'll Say She Is, Keep Kool, 
Kid Boots, Charlot’s Revue, Poppy, 


EDUCATION 


Picturesque 


Amid the ruins of Pompeii, the Royal 
University of Naples celebrated its 
700th anniversary by a_ picturesque 
pageant. Ancient rites of Parthenope 
(the Greek Naples) were staged in the 


twilight, including the “lampaded- 
romiae,” wherein beautiful young 
women in classic drapery ran about 
handing symbolically from one genera- 
tion to another the flaming torch of 
Life and Science. 


. 7 . 


Floating 


The plan for a “floating college” 
(Time, May 26), by which a group of 
Manhattan educators and laymen pro- 
posed to charter the Shipping Board 
liner President Arthur and take 450 
students on a world cruise, last week 
received high praise from Leigh C. 
Palmer, President of the Fleet Corpo- 
ration, and from T. V. O’Connor, Chair- 
man of the Shipping Board. Said Mr. 
O’Connor: “It requires but a mo- 
ment’s thought to see that if groups of 
alert young Americans visit foreign 
ports in an American. flag-ship, they 
will, by gaining first hand information 
on the handling of foreign commerce, 
come to realize how necessary it is for 
America to have her own Merchant 
Marine.” 

The plan, as fathered by Dean 
James Edwin Lough of the Extramural 
Division of New York University, was 
to take the students and a faculty of 
40 on a year’s round-the-world cruise, 
the while they were completing their 
year of college work. 


Emeritus 


After 40 years in professional 
chairs, an eminent teacher is retiring 
to rest and to devote himself to the 
labor which he loves best. He is Dr. 
Frederick J. Turner of Harvard. 
With the close of the term he leaves 
for Madison, Wis., where, in his re- 
tirement, he will write on American, 
especially on western American his- 
tory. 

His title as a great teacher rests 
not only on his personal ability but 
on the achievements of his pupils. 
No less than four of them are now 
his colleagues in professional pursuits, 
each with a claim of his own to dis- 
tinction. They are: 

Dr. Max Farrand, Yale 

Dr. Theodore Clarke Smith, Wil- 

liams 

Dr. Verner W. Crane, Brown 

Dr. Allyn A. Young, Harvard 

Professor Turner goes west with 4 
merited emeritus, 
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ART 


Confession 


The polemics, occasioned by the 
award in 1923 of the John Armstrong 
Chaloner Paris Art Prize to Miss Erna 
Lange (Elizabeth, N. J.), reéchoed last 
week when her belated confession of 
plagiarism was made public. A year 
ago Miss Lange’s painting, Lament, 
was alleged to be strikingly like one 
called The Lament, by James Williams, 
English artist, although at the time 
Miss Lange stoutly maintained that she 
had never even seen the alleged origi- 
nal, She seems meanwhile to have re- 
called that she did see it, and upon her 
admission Mr. Chaloner has magnani- 
mously come forward with the an- 
nouncement that he will give her a 
prize of $6,000 anyway, so that she may 
study in Paris along with this year’s 
winner, Miss Martina Speere (Water- 
bury, Conn.). Said Miss Lange: 

“Mr. Chaloner, who very kindly has 
acted as my counsel in this trying mat- 
ter during the year 1924, has advised 
me to plead guilty. I therefore do so. 
I am very, very sorry, and I have 
suffered severely. I therefore ask the 
pubiic to please try to forget the past 
and jook at my work in Paris during 
the next five years as the proof of my 
sincere devotion to Art.” 





John Armstrong Chaloner, né Chan- 
ler, modern Mecenas, coiner of the 
famed phrase “Who’s looney now?”*, 
has figured more or less steadily in 
the public press for the past six years. 
Adjudged insane some 20 years ago, he 
spent some time in enforced residence 
at Bloomingdale Asylum (New York 
State), whence he escaped finally to 
Virginia, his home. A piquant touch 
was added by the fact that while he was 
legally sane in the State of Virginia, 
he was legally insane in the State of 
New York, where, undaunted, he was 
carrying on libel suits against various 
Manhattan newspapers for calling him 
insane. 

In 1919 he was finally declared sane 
in New York State, dedicated himself 
and his $112,000 a year income (he is 
descended from John Jacob Astor) to 
a crusade against what he calls the 
“lunacy trust.” 

In his spare moments, he announced 
himself to be a “scientific medium,” has 
edified numerous Manhattan audiences 
with “spirit messages” from Lord 
Kitchener, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Shakespeare, and whomever else the 
audience might ask for. 

On one occasion, “Colonel Roosevelt” 
announced he was glad his name had 
been mentioned, said anything he could 
do to help in reforming the lunacy laws 
he would be happy to do, did not mind 





*Delivered by him at the time of the mar- 
riage of his gigantic brother, onetime Sheriff 
“Bob” Chanler, to Lina Cavalieri. 





TIME 


being called by the audience if it 
helped. “Lord Kitchener” said he re- 
gretted that the lunacy situation was as 
bad in Great Britain as in the U. S. 
“P. T. Barnum” mournfully stated that 
“he had atoned in Paradise for all his 
little indiscretions and his formula ‘The 
public likes to be fooled.’” The medi- 
um’s great-aunt, “Julia Ward Howe,” 
related haltingly the embarrassment of 
her first experience in the spirit world, 
when she found herself before the 
great “Judge of the Dead,” clad only 





© International 
JoHN ARMSTRONG CHALONER 
He is legally sane 
in “a very remarkable head of hair, 
my dear nephew, something like Lady 
Godiva’s.” 

But the high point in Mr. Chaloner’s 
contacts with the spirit world came 
when he respectfully called upon “Mis- 
ter Shakespeare,” who obligingly re- 
sponded (via Mr. Chaloner’s* pencil), 
stated he wished to refute the prevail- 
ing deplorable impression that -he had 
meant Hamlet to be mad, and just to 
prove it, he had written two new 
scenes. Mr. Chaloner then read 
them, announced sternly that “Mister 
Shakespeare’s” spirit had promised they 
should some day be produced on 
Broadway. When that happens, no one 
will recognize Hamlet. Ophelia will no 
longer be mad. “Mister Shakespeare” 
said he only made Ophelia mad to show 
he could do it, and since the only re- 
sult has been the deplorable one of ap- 
parently making insanity catching in 
the play, he has decided to let the poor 
girl alone. 

Mr. Chaloner has delivered these 
“messages” on darkened church plat- 
forms and theatre stages of Manhat- 
tan, draped gracefully over a piano and 
dimly silhouetted by a yellow glow. He 
writes them out, admitting equably be- 
forehand that “he has nothing really 
to do with them.” 
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RELIGION 


At Milwaukee 


The Northern Baptists assembled at 
Milwaukee in the full year of Funda- 
mentalism. Naming a dozen leading 
universities, Dr. Riley of Minneapolis 
said: “When today you call the roll 
of these schools you name the captains 
of the hosts of Hell. They marshal 
their forces to fight the authority of 
the Book, the blood atonement and 
every Christian fundamental. . . . Satan 
is busy. ... Our refusal to cackle over 
every discovery of dinosaur eggs 10,- 
000,000 years old or to enthuse over 
Science, falsely so-called, has led some 
men to name us ignoramuses . .. but 
is it not well to remember that Christ 
of the Fundamentalists is to this hour 
‘the light of the world’ ?” 





In Grand Rapids 


Its annual assembly showed the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. to have 
as able a body of men as ever con- 
ducted a Church. The Fundamentalists 
had all the fun of winning, but they 
did not win. 


The unshakable Fundamentalist ma- 
jority elected its ticket headed by 
Moderator Macartney and Vice Moder- 
ator Bryan (TIME, June 2). They ap- 
pointed old line conservatives to all 
leading committeeships. They drew 
blood, for they cast William P. Merrill, 
a liberal, out from the Foreign Mission 
Board to which he had lent distinction 
for twelve years. But all this was as 
nothing to their intention to pass what 
they called the “Five Points.” 


These five points were a statement of 
doctrine, more specific than anything 
in the Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church, and so binding in their literal 
interpretation* of certain Bible pass- 
ages that no liberal could honestly sign 
them. If these five points had ever 
come before the assembly, they would 
almost certainly have been passed, and 
the Presbyterian Church would have 
been split down the middle. But the 
five points were killed in committee— 
a Fundamentalist committee, but one 
that was wise enough to avoid Pyrrhic 
victories. 


With equal skill the committee 
handled the Fosdick question. Accept- 
ing the opinion of the New York Pres- 
bytery that Dr. Fosdick had not 
preached heretical doctrine, the com- 
mittee recommended that Dr. Fosdick, 
a Baptist, be requested to join the 
Presbyterian Church: “If he can ac- 
cept the doctrinal standards of our 





*Signing the five points would be tanta- 
mount to confessing that Joshua made the sun 
stand still. 
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Church, as contained in the Westmin- 
ster Confession, there should be no diffi- 
culty in receiving him. If he cannot, 
he ought not to continue to occupy a 
Presbyterian pulpit.” Henry Sloane 
Coffin and other friends of Dr., Fosdick 
were delighted. 


To sum up: The Presbyterian 
Church remains the Church of the old 
Calvinistic doctrine once (or twice) de- 
livered to the saints. But it guarantees 
to individual preachers a constitutional 
right to reinterpret the old doctrine 
within the widest limits. It will con- 
tinue studiously to insult some of its 
best men (as Dr. Merrill) ; but it will 
not go heretic-hunting in the grand 
medizval manner. 


Will H. Hays’ pension plan was 
adopted by the assembly. It pro- 
vides that half salary shall be paid to 
ministers on retirement after the age 
of 65, that widows shall receive pen- 
sions. To this end, a church will pay 
annually an amount equal to 74% of 
its minister’s salary and the minister 
214% of his salary to the Board of 
Pensions. A fund of $15,000,000 is 
necessary to put the plan into immedi- 
ate effect. 


Bad Bishop 


In Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Wil- 
liam Montgomery Brown received 40 
years ago his first holy communion, was 
ordained a priest of God, was con- 
secrated a Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the U. S. In the 
same dimly sacred house Bishop Brown, 
a beautiful old man, responded last 
week to the Apostles’ Creed, saying 
simply: “I believe.” On the following 
day he was judged by seven other 
Bishops to be a heretic. 
to follow, will cut him off from the 
priesthood and forbid him to wear the 
garments of the Lord, which he has 
worn so very long. 


Bishop Brown (formerly of Arkan- 
sas, now retired) was charged with 
heresy on the basis of his book, Com- 
munism and Christianism, of which the 
central point is: “The Brother Jesus 
of the New Testament, Catholic Creed 
and Protestant Confessions is not for 
me a historical personage, but only a 
symbol of all that is for the good of 
the world, even as the Uncle Sam of 
American literature is not a historical 
personage but only a symbol of all that 
is good for the U. S.” The Bishop’s 
lawyer fought a brave battle, asserting 
every conceivable technicality. Ulti- 
mately he put this embarrassing ques- 
tion to the prosecuting attorney: “Will 
you show me a statement of the offi- 
cial doctrine of the Church?” Re- 


Sentence, soon” 


luctantly, after much delay, his opponent 
produced the Prayer Book. The Bishop 
rightly contended that the Prayer Book 
was not a statement of doctrine but only 
a form of worship and discipline. The 
prosecutors kept the Bible out of dis- 
cussion by averring that the Bible did 
not constitute the rule of faith except 
as interpreted by the Church. 


“Where is the official interpretation ?” 
asked Bishop Brown. No answer. The 
Bishop then offered to interrogate every 
Bishop of the Church. This was not 
allowed. In short, during the entire 
four days debate, the debaters never 
clashed, 

But the verdict was never in doubt. 
The seven trial Bishops had no course 
but to proclaim Bishop Brown a heretic. 
If there can be such a thing as a 
heretic (i. ¢., one who disbelieves what 
a Church believes), Bishop Brown was 
a heretic. Bishop Brown, however, con- 
tended there is no such thing as a 
heretic. 

Ecclesiastics have stood in the curious 
twilight between Earth and Heaven, 
between the logical and the ineffable, 
between the matter-of-fact and the un- 
utterable. They have had to decide 
that a man denied God, when they them- 
selves could not define God. The seven 
Bishops, by common sense, found 
Bishop Brown to be a heretic. But, in 
a spiritual sense, they may secretly have 
agreed with their victim that, after all, 
there is no such thing as a heretic. 


. we 


Trowels 


Choir boys chanted, Bishop Man- 
ning intoned, candles flickered. Six 
workmen rapped their trowels and set 
to work on a _ $250,000 — baptistry. 
Thus was resumed the building of St. 
John the Divine, Manhattan, begun 
30 years ago. The cost will be $15,- 
000,000 “of which $5,000,000 has been 
spent. Another decade will complete 
it, said the Bishop. 


In Springfield* 


Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, formerly 
of Boston and now transferred to 
Chicago, concluded the speech by which 
he concluded the Methodist World Con- 
ference} as follows: “Now we go for- 
ward to bear our testimony against all 
offensive war and to proclaim that the 
Hebrew prophets were not misguided 
fanatics when they foretold the sword- 
less and spearless day of God. God 
has given us here the vision of a war- 
less world. Lord, we go; and as we 
go, we preach.” 

The official utterance of the Con- 
ference on war (TiME, May 26) was 


*Springfield, Mass. 
+The Conference commenced a month ago 
(Time, May 12 et seq.) 





a compromise. It was a perfectly pious 
patriotic wish for peace. There is no 
reason why it could not be adopted by 
any political or ecclesiastical party. 
But it was sufficient to satisfy the con- 
science that the Church had done some- 
thing about “the war question.” As 
such it received big space in the reviews 
of the Conference. 

All the new Bishops were sent to 
foreign posts. 

Changes within the U. S. are: 


Edwin Holt Hughes to Chicago. 
William E. Anderson to Boston. 
Adna W. Leonard to Buffalo. 
Wilbur Thirkield to Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Theodore Henderson to Cincinnati. 
Matthew W. Clair to Covington, Ky. 
Ernest L. Waldorf to Kansas City: 
Frederick T. Keeney to Omaha. 
Charles E. Locke to St. Paul. 

H. Lester Smith to Helena, Mont. 
Thomas Nicholson to Detroit. 
Charles W. Burns to San Francisco. 


Bishops returning to their former 
areas are: 

Herbert Welch to Seoul, Korea. 

Lauress J. Birney to Shanghai. 

Fred B. Fisher to Calcutta. 

John W. Robinson to Delhi. 

Edgar Blake to Paris. 

John L. Neulsen to Zurich. 

William F. Oldham to Buenos Aires. 

Ernest G. Richardson to Atlanta. 

Charles L. Mead to Denver. 

Frederic D. Leete to Indianapolis. 

Robert E. Jones to New Orleans. 

Luther B. Wilson to New York. 

Joseph F, Berry to Philadelphia. 

Francis J. McConnell to Pittsburgh. 

William O. Shephard to Portland, Ore. 

William F. McDowell to Washington. 

A last minute endeavor to substitute 
“Christ’s Holy Church” for “Holy 
Catholic Church” (in the creeds) failed. 
It was pointed out that if Catholic was 
commonly misunderstood “to mean only 
a Church filled with bigotry and in- 
tolerance,” Methodists should take 
greater pains to make clear that “Catho- 
lic’ does not mean “Roman.” 

Women, headed by Mrs. Macmullen 
of New York, gave a “shower” to Miss 
Welthy Honsinger whose engagement 
to Bishop Fisher of Indianapolis was 
announced. 

So they departed, remembering: 

Intense reaffirmation of Prohibition. 

Reaffirmation of the strictest Meth- 
odist divorce laws. 

A change in the amusement law 
which will henceforth leave the ques- 
tion to individual consciences. 

A denunciation of the cinema. 

Unification with the Methodist Church 
South. 


A peace wish. 


“Holy Year” 

A bull, issued on Ascension Day by 
Pope Pius XI and read aloud from St. 
Peter’s steps, urged “that all non-Cath- 
olics should seek refuge in the true 
Church of Jesus Christ. If not 
all collectively, many at least from their 
bosoms, should pass to the one and only 
fold of Christ on this occasion of great 
jubilee.” The bull further proclaimed 
1925 a “Holy Year” in accordance with 
the custom established by Boniface VIII 
in 1300 and revived in 1475 by Paul 1, 
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Marathoners 


Last year Drs. S. A. Levine, Burgess 
Gordon and C. L. Derick of the Med- 
ical School of Harvard’ University 
studied the changes in the hearts of 
long distance runners. They found that 
men, who had been doing long dis- 
tance running for years, did not de- 
velop enlargement of the heart. They 
found, also, that the amount of breath- 
ing space in the lungs did not seem to 
affect in one way or another the run- 
ning ability of the men. This year the 
same observers studied the men who 
attempted to qualify for the Olympic 
games in the Boston marathon, a course 
of 26 miles and 285 yards. The con- 
testants were examined a day or two 
before and then immediately after the 
race. The most striking feature re- 
vealed by the examinations, in addition 
to the increase in non-protein nitrogen 
and uric acid in the blood, was the 
marked fall in the amount of sugar. 
This resembled nothing so much as 
what occurs when an overdose of 
insulin is given to lower the sugar in 
a diabetic. In the same way the ap- 
pearance of the athletes after the race, 
with muscular twitching, extreme pal- 
lor, cold, moist skin and nervous ir- 
ritability, was like that of a patient who 
has had an overdose of insulin. The 
scientists interpret the findings as in- 
dicating that the normal supply of the 
reserve blood sugar in the body is in- 
sufficient for such a prolonged and 
violent effort as a marathon race. They 
suggest that the state of shock that 
these runners manifested could have 
been prevented, or at least ameliorated, 
if a larger amount of carbohydrate or 
sugar-containing food had been taken 
in the diet the night before or the 
morning of the race. They also sug- 
gest that it might be advisable for the 
runners to take sugar during the race 
in the form of lime drops or some 
similar confection. 


New Low Rate 


Statistics of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., Manhattan, revealed a 
new low death rate for the first quar- 
ter of 1924 in the U. S. and Canada. 
In urban industrial populations the 
rate for the first three months in 1924 
was 9.2 per 1,000 aged one year and 
over, compared with 9.7 per 1,000 for 
the same period in 1921 (previously the 
lowest rate). Marked improvement in 
mortality was found in diphtheria, scar- 
iet fever, influenza, tuberculosis, dia- 
betes, alcoholism. Concerning a 23% 
‘drop in the mortality rate from dia- 
betes, a bulletin of the Company said: 
“Each additional month helps to con- 











firm the impression that the growing 
use of insulin is an important factor 
in bringing this about.” 


Cancer, Beware! 


The New York City Department of 
Public Welfare opened the first muni- 
cipal cancer clinic in the U. S. 

It is housed in the New York City 
Cancer Institute and is equipped with 
enough radium to cure 2,000 people, a 
room for fluoroscopy, a 200,000-volt 
apparatus for deep therapy, many other 
cancer-curing devices. 

The clinic is particularly for those 
people who cannot go to private hos- 
pitals, and any impecunious person who 
suspects that he has cancer has but to 
drop in for free treatment. As far as 
resources are concerned, the clinic will 
have the City Hospital on Welfare 
Island behind it, and the use of some 
of that hospital’s 12,000 beds. 

Dr. Charles H. Mayo of Rochester, 
Minn., at the opening ceremony, said: 
“We are going to conquer cancer and 
rid the world of it, regardiess of the 
cost.” He declared that he did not 
know whether the cure would be ef- 
fected through a serum or radium. His 
predictions were evidently for the 
former, for he declared that medicine 
could cure the ills of the nation—Con- 
gress, morons, lunatics, Harry Thaw 
and newspaper headlines. 


Continuing, he said: “Civilization can 
be measured by the advance of medi- 
cine. King Tut’s tomb has revealed a 
civilization as rich as ours in every 
way but one—medicine. Since then we 
have divorced religion from the cure of 
the sick, although some people still 
think they can pray to God to make 
them well and then fold their hands and 
wait to be cured. 


“We have taught people to be clean, 
wiped out the filth plagues, the black 
death which killed every other person 
in London in 1350, and smallpox, which 
killed every tenth person in New York 
in 1800. 

“Now we have on our hands the 
insane and the 22% of our popula- 
tion who will never reach eleven years 
in mental age. They will all vote, and 








the highly intelligent, 15%, who think 
they know more than their leaders, 
won't. 

“People would rather see Harry 
Thaw than President Coolidge, and the 
newspapers with their big headlines 
constantly stir their readers to un- 
healthy states of mind.” 


Chlorin Gas 


New York, Chicago, Indianapolis and 
half a dozen other cities are making 
arrangements to conduct controlled tests 
of the value of chlorin in the treatment 
of colds. As yet the actual success of 
the treatment does not seem to have 
been determined or adequately stated. 


Feebleminded 


The U. S. Census Bureau has an- 
nounced the following figures repre- 
senting a summary of the number of 
mentally diseased, feebleminded and 
epileptic persons in 526 hospitals for 
mental disease, 84 psychopathic wards 
of general hospitals, 136 homes for the 
feebleminded and 32 institutions for 


epileptics : 

Hospitals for mental disease............. 279,559 
Psychopathic wards in hospitals............ 2,135 
Institutions for feebleminded................ 43,636 
Institutions for epileptics cutindeciad, Tn 








Diabolical Rays 


Harry Grindell Matthews (Time, 
June 2) plunged deeper into an orgy of 
mysterious dickering with prospective 
purchasers of his invisible “death ray.” 
Refusing an offer of £1,000 from the 
British Air Ministry for a two-weeks 
option, provided he would test his ma- 
chine on a government motor instead 
of on a motor-cycle engine in his own 
laboratory, Matthews melodramatically 
seized an airplane and hopped off for 
Paris just as process servers reached 
the field to serve a writ of injunction 
on him from Edgar Grubbins, A. H. 
Daley, and J. S. P. Sanborne, English 
capitalists who claim to hold the ma- 
jority rights in Matthews’ invention. 
According to Grubbins, Matthews was 
penniless when he met him, and the 
entire expenses of the experiments were 
paid by the business men. 


In Paris, Mathews secluded himself 








and consulted attorneys, but wild 
rumors were afloat—that Royer, the 
Lyons electrical magnate, was acting 
for the French Government ; that British 
representatives followed Matthews to 
renew their offers and prevent the es- 
cape of the “ray” from England; that 
Ambassador Herrick had invited Mat- 
thews to lunch at the American Em- 
bassy, and that U. S. naval attachés 
were investigating unofficially. The 
Navy Department denied any offer. 
The British Under Secretary for the 
Air Ministry, interpellated in the 
House of Commons, said Matthews had 
not demonstrated his claims to their sat- 
isfaction, and that the phenomenon of 
stopping a gasoline engine in the labora- 
tory could be duplicated by any expert. 
Matthews’ situation apparently boils 
down to this: that he is jockeying for 
a position of advantage in dealing with 
his own Government, but hasn’t pro- 
duced enough results to justify any 
large investment. 


The scientific world is unanimous in 
condemning Matthews’ publicity before 
thorough tests. New names of great 
scientists who laughed at Matthews’ 
story included Edouard Branly, French 
physicist, who said that no concentra- 
tion of known rays could produce the 
force claimed, and that scientists do not 
anticipate the discovery of new rays 
that can. Dr. John H. Morecroft, of 
Columbia University, says that no 
scheme for using rays destructively has 
yet advanced beyond that of Archi- 
medes, who burned the Roman galleys 
in the seige of Syracuse by sun mir- 
rors in the third Century B. C. 


Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, says 
that there are but five types of rays 
dangerous to life: X-rays, radium 
rays, ultra-violet rays, ordinary heat 
rays, and high-frequency or radio elec- 
trical fields, in the order of length. Be- 
tween the ultra-violet and the heat rays 
is the visible spectrum of light rays. 
X-rays are harmless beyond a few hun- 
dred feet at most. There is not enough 
radium in the world to secure large- 
scale results. Ultra-violet rays have 
the peculiar property of making the air 
through which they pass a conductor 
for electrical currents. They can be 
directed, and it is possible that a 
method will be devised for sending 
high-frequency “lightning” such as was 
produced in the Pittsfield laboratories 
by Faccioli (Time, June 18, 1923) over 
an ultra-violet track. Such a combina- 
tion would indeed be a fatal ray. 


Meanwhile, a prolific list of com- 
peting “rays” cropped up. Dr. T. F. 
Wall, of Sheffield University, England, 
applied for patents on a “means of 
transmitting electrical energy in any 
direction without the use of intermed- 
iate transmission wires,” in which the 
British authorities are also said to be 
interested. Two other Englishmen, 
Prior and Raffe, have similar devices. 
Grammachikov, a Russian, has in- 
vented a ray that is favorably consid- 
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ered in the Soviet war offices. The 
German Government is reported to have 
a ray machine that last year brought 
down 13 French planes in Bavaria 
(hushed up but later admitted by the 
French). John -H. Hamill, British 
engineer, said to represent the German 
scientist who invented this last-named 
device, is in America, trying to sell the 
method to the U. S. Air Service. The 
rays operate by disabling the magneto 
of an engine. The first step toward 





© Wide World 
H. GrinDELL MATTHEWS 
Scientists laughed 


this process was discovered by Nikola 
Tesla, 30 years ago, and most of the 
current schemes are based on his prin- 
ciple. He built huge electric coils 
which scattered rays and short-circuited 
nearby electric apparatus. Inventors 
are trying to “step up” the Tesla coil 
for long-distance work. 


Radio Note 


A citizen of Bournemouth, Eng- 
land, went to Cardiff on a business 
trip, had a heart seizure. Immediate- 
ly he telephoned to his Bournemouth 
doctor. Then he marched to a Cardiff 
radio station, arranged to have his 
heart beats broadcast during the in- 
terval of a morning program. The 
Bournemouth physician listened in, 
telephoned treatment. 
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THE PRESS 


Westward Ho! 


The printing plant of Collier’s Week- 
ly, for many years located in Manhat- 
tan, is moving west to Springfield, 
Ohio. The editorial and business de- 
partments remain behind. Lower post- 
age charges and an open shop are two 
of the chief factors prompting the 
movement. This is said to be the ninth 
magazine to leave Manhattan in 18 
months. Other prominent magazines to 
move west were the Hearst publica- 
tions, which went to Chicago and Mc- 
Call’s which went to Dayton. West- 
ward the star of printing takes its way. 








Complaints 


Youthful Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
fourth of his famed name, aspiring to be 
a newspaper builder of the nation, re- 
cently started two little gum-chewers’ 
sheetlets on the Pacific Coast—The II- 
lustrated Daily News (Los Angeles) 
and The Illustrated Daily Herald (San 
Francisco). The young shoot of the 
Vanderbilt stock prepared to branch 
forth in a new direction with the tradi- 
tional magnetism of his family. 


But the insidious voice of trouble 
raised its head. Could it be that he 
had not financed his venture in an en- 
tirely straight-and-narrow fashion? 
Two ladies filed complaints against the 
Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc.; Helen G. 
Sharpe and Anna L. Watson charged 
that they were persuaded to buy stock 
by false inducements, because the name 
of William H. Vanderbilt appeared in 
the promotion literature of the com- 
pany as a Vice President and Director. 
The allegation seems quite absurd; the 
young Cornelius must have known that 
William H. died in 1885. 


First Words 


Colonel George Harvey has made his 
first editorial appearance under the 
banner of Edward B. McLean. In his 
new capacity as “editorial director” 
(Time, June 2) of The Washington 
Post, he filled four large columns with 
the product of his pen—a product not 
so virulent as it was four years ago, 
but not without piquancy. 


His chief topic was the Japanese ex- 
clusion feature of the Immigration 
Act. Said he: “Responsibility for the 
faux pas that played hob with the 
pleasant relationship with Japan and 
the United States rests in about equal 
proportions upon the Secretary of State, 
the Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, and, we re- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Ignorance is criminal— 
when your child’s health is at sta 
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Learn the truth about malnutrition 
told in these 3 Little Books 


GNORANCE on your part may be as dis- 
I astrous to your child’s health as wilful 
negligence or ay. It is especially dan- 
gerous when you are faced with an insidious 
condition like malnutrition—thatsilent, invisible, 
ruthless enemy that attacks children everywhere. 
You cannot protect your child against mal- 
nutrition simply by instinct —or elk intentions 
or affection. You must have expert advice and 
thorough knowledge to cope with this wide- 
spread evil. 

Have you, as a parent, such necessary infor- 
mation? 

Do you know how to determine whether your 
child is up to par? Do you understand the 
dangerous results of malnutrition—both mental 
and physical? Can you recognize its symptoms 
—treat it effectively—cure it permanently? 


Facts every parent ought to know 


If you do not already know these things, send 
for the set of 3 Little Books, just published by 
the Borden Company. 


They will give you complete information on 
malnutrition and child awry In simple, 


readable form, and at the same time scientific 
and authoritative—the last word on a subject 
that is attracting widespread attention. 


Whether your child is in the toddler stage— 





or just starting school—or passing through the 
tiod of ors anal will find this set of 
ks an invaluable guide. They discuss the 
special problems of each age—together with 
correct diets, height and weight charts, and 
fundamental health rules. 

This information is all based on the results 
of scientific experiments carried on for more than 
two years by the Nutrition Department of the 
Borden Company. These experiments prove that 
malnutrition can be overcome by sound health 
habits and the use of Eagle Brand as a regular 
part of a child’s diet. 

Schools, health organizations, child-welfare 
societies—and thousands of individual parents 
—are making practical use of the information 
gathered in ya experiments. 

Every responsible father and mother should 
have this set of 3 Little Books. See that there 
is one in your family. You owe it to your child 
to learn everything possible that will help you 
to give him perfect health. 


{ THE BORDEN COMPANY 1 
f 381 Borden Building y 
| 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. i 
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Please sena mea set of the 3 Little Books. 
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SORK SPS 


Safeguard Your 
Insurable Assets 


A fire strikes at the very heart 
of your business when it wipes 
out your records. 

Insurance covers buildings, 
stock and equipment, but it is 
powerless to protect your vital 
records. 

You can secure 100% protec- 
tion for the uninsurable assets 
of your business in a YORK 
Fireproof Safe. 

Stop in at our New York sales- 
room, and have one of our rep- 
resentatives tell you about the 
special features that have made 
YORK Safes superior for nearly 
half a century. 

YORK Vaults in over 120 lead- 
ing New York Banks stand for 































Security. Make your business 
records secure. Invest in a 
YORK Safe. 


Send for Catalog “C” 


YORK SAFE & LOCK CO. 


55 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 
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dollars ofsound Public 
Utility securities. 


The benefit of this long 
experience is offered to in- 
vestors in the selection of 
bonds. For information, let 
us send you a free copy of 
our booklet, “Public Utility 
Securitiesas Investments.” 


Ask for 1-2453 
AC.ALLYN*> COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
71 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Milwaukee New York 
Minneapolis Boston 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Current Situation 


Several generally astute students of 
business have ventured the opinion that 
the U. S. is now about half way 
through a minor business reaction, and 
prophesy ‘improved’ conditions by 
Autumn. The principal uncertain 
quantity in this analysis of the business 
situation is invariably stated to be the 
obscure and unpredictable effects and 
results of the coming political cam- 
paign. 

Money is easy, and promises to re- 
main so. For this reason any sharp 
and painful contraction in trade is un- 
likely. Business is at present drifting, 
with little or no wind in its sails. The 
present dullness in productive centres 
is not matched by curtailed sales on the 
part of merchants, apparently because 
employment at high wages holds out 
well. Just now, almost all business is 
engaged in watchful waiting, and even 
the professional business prophets issue 
as ambiguous messages as ever the Del- 
phic oracle did. When the political con- 
ventions are over, however, prophecy 
and fulfillment are likely to begin 
again, and perhaps simultaneously. 


Swamps, Muskrats 


The high prices in recent years for 
furs, especially for muskrat, have re- 
sulted in a steady increase in the value 
of swamp land in many parts of the 
U. S. and in the rise of the new busi- 
ness of muskrat farming. 

Captive muskrats, it has been found, 
become tame and breed well in confined 
quarters. They require no feeding, as 
they live upon the vegetation of ponds 
and marshes. One difficulty consists in 
the great number of natural enemies 
the muskrat has; chief among these 
are the fox, mink, the larger hawks and 
owls and even the pickerel. The little 
animals breed rapidly enough, however, 
to recompense in the long run for their 
inability to protect themselves. 

Twenty years ago the muskrat was 
often considered a worthless pest Dy 
farmers. Their skins brought as little 
as 25 cents apiece, and the swampy land 
in which they live was looked upon as 
valueless and unproductive. Today, 
muskrat fur’is in constant demand at 
good prices and some muskrat swamps 
are now worth far more than nearby 
arable soil. In proportion as irrigation 
projects are reducing the swamp area 
of the country, both the muskrat and 
his habitat are gaining steadily in value. 


Federal Reserve Earnings 


One of the anomalies of the present 
money situation is the fact that the Fed- 
eral Reserve system is not at present 
earning enough to pay 6% dividend 
upon its stock. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the Reserve Banks will pay 
their regular dividends out of surplus. 
It has been estimated that the present 








surplus is sufficient to cover dividends 
for the next five years. 

The present position of Reserve earn- 
ings is due to several factors. The 
Reserve Banks erected large buildings, 
the cost and maintenance of which have 
added to their expenses. The task of 
warehousing the tremendous gold re- 
sources of the system is expensive and 
without profit. Moreover, the steady 
import of gold, along with other fac- 
tors, has enabled the member banks to 
pay off their debts to the Reserve Banks 
whose current earnings have in conse- 
quence declined. To operate at a profit 
the twelve Reserve Banks must have 
about $1,000,000,000 outstanding in 
loans; the last earning statement showed 
earning assets for the system of only 
$850,193,000. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York must similarly have outstanding 
loans of $250,000,000 to keep it on a 
paying basis, but its latest statement of 
earning assets shows only $177,296,000 
outstanding. 

It is expected that the entire year of 
1924 will show a profit, but deficits are 
inevitable during the first quarter, and 
not improbable during the first half of 
the current year. Not since the early 
years of its organization, some eight 
years ago, has the Reserve system | 
failed to earn a regular profit sufficient | 
to cover all dividends. 


Bank Advertising 

For many years, banks considered it 
undignified to advertise. Presently they 
changed their minds and began steady 
and extensive “campaigns.” At first, 
only the ultra-conservative “card ad- 
vertisements,” carrying the name and 
address of the institution, with perhaps 
a few statistics as to its resources, were 
published. Of late years, however, more 
stress has been laid upon explaining to 
the public clearly and simply the serv- 
ices which banks have to offer, and per- 
haps to trace the constructive work 
performed by bankers in establishing 
the industries of the country. 

It has remained for the Harriman 
National Bank of Manhattan to make 
of its advertisements pithy and pungent 
expressions of opinion upon economic 
and political topics, and upon prevail- 
ing legislation and legislators in Wash- 
ington. Recently, the Harriman Na- 
tional’s advertisements took occasion to 
praise Senator Fess of Ohio for 3 
speech by the latter on April 16 in Bos- 
ton which commended President Cool- 
idge. When Senator Fess voted to 


| override the President’s veto of the 


Bonus Bill, the Harriman “ad writer,” 
who is reputed to be Joseph W. Harri 
man himself, at once retracted his praise 
of Senator Fess, and after charging 
him with insincerity, apologized for 
having been “fooled” by his Boston 


| oration. 


Said the “ad”: 
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Upon his [the Senator’s] attention being 
called to his speech, he retorted that he would 
not allow anyone to dictate legislation; that 
he had no apology to make for voting for 
the Pension Bill and certainly none for the 
vote against the President’s veto, so he voted 
accordingly. 

We are asking our friends to re-read Mr. 
Fess’s speech and then consider how a man 
who could make such a speech could act in 
such an inconsistent manner... . 

The present session of the 68th Congress 
is reminiscent of the story of the critic who 
went by request to hear a certain politician 
make a speech. ‘‘Well,” said the politician, 
after he got through, “well, how was it?” 
“Sound, very sound,” said the critic. ‘Yes,’ 
said the politician, and then, hungry for 
more, he beamed and added, “sound—and 
what else?’”’ ‘“‘Nothing else,’ said the critic. 


To date, Senator Fess’s only reply 
has been a declaration that the episode 
has shown that “Wall Street” disliked 
his attitude on the bonus. Upon his 
sudden failure to sustain the President’s 
veto, however, he has not commented. 


The Central 


The annual report of the New York 
Central Railroad for 1923 was a fitting 
tribute to its late President, A. H. 
Smith. Last year proved to be the 
most successful year in the long history 
of the road, not only in respect to earn- 
ings, but also volume of traffic, improve- 
ments and acquisition of the stock of 
subsidiary companies. 

Net income for 1923 was $45,339,426, 
—an increase of more than 120% over 
the net of $20,635,186 for the year pre- 
ceding. Last year, after allowing for 
funded debt and sinking fund, earnings 
on each common share were $16.47, 
compared with $7.66 in 1922. Operat- 
ing expenses last year increased $28,201,- 











Bonus, Taxes 


and 
The Security Market 


Industrial stocks are sell- 
ing about 10 points below 
their February high. Will 
the bonus eventually force 
them still lower or will the 
Tax bill, if passed, start 
an upward movement? 


What Policy Now? 


If you own or are short of 
stocks, read the latest Brook- 
mire Bulletin. A definite con- 
clusion on the trend of prices is 
reached, and the proper policy 
to follow is outlined. Copy free 
on request—NOW. Mail the 
coupon today. 





BROO SERVICE, Ine. 
25 Weat 45th St, New Yesk 


Send me your latest Bulletin TM-35 


“The 


Trend of Stock Prices”— 
FREE. 
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drinks, ice-cream and similar 


551, including $10,616,283 in transporta- 
tion cost, $9,530,903 in equipment 
maintenance, and $7,181,989 in mainte- 
nance of ways and structures. But 
gross revenues increased $48,550,090, 
of which $37,671,540 was from freight, 
$6,094,001 from passengers, and $1,048,- 
543 from express service. Total gross 
income last year amounted to $365,175,- 
188. 


Business and Weather 


This spring the cold, wet weather has 
played havoc with many different lines 
of business. Would-be purveyors of 
Spring garments have had to swallow 
a bitter pill. Buyers of automobiles 
and automobile accessories have held 
back. The consumption of gasoline has 
been adversely affected. The latest vic- 
tim of the wintry Spring has been the 
sugar trade. 

The producers of sugar have held 
large amounts of raw sugar in hopes 
of high prices, while merchants and re- 
finers have held back in expectation of 
a drop in prices. The cold weather has 
perceptibly decreased the normal con- 
sumption of sugar in the form of cold 
products. 
As a result, merchants have not been 
forced to buy sugar. The price of 
Cuban raws has declined in the past 
month from 4%¢ to 334¢, a new low 
price for the year. 

Meanwhile, estimates of the Cuban 
crop have gradually risen from the early 
figure of 3,600,000 tons to even 4,200,- 
tons—thus placing producers ac 
tually holding sugar in an uncomfort- 


| able position. 


The principal argument in favor of 
holding the commodity for higher 
prices seems to lie in the undoubted 
fact that in general merchants’ sup- 
plies of sugar are far below normal. 


Benedictine 


Few industries in France have been 
more prosperous of recent years than 
that of the manufacture of benedic- 
tine. One of the principal concerns 
in this line is the Distillery of the 
Ancient Abbey of Fecamp. For all 
its non-commercial name, this com- 
pany has maintained an extraordinary 
dividend record. In 1921 shareholders 
received a dividend of 140%. The 
next year this was increased to 160%. 
Last year a 200% dividend was paid. 


The capitalization of the company 
consists of only 5,000 shares of 500 
francs each, or 2,500,000 altogether. 
Net profits, however, have recently 
been running close of 10,000,000 
francs and in the Paris Bourse the 
shares aré quoted at 23,600, or over 
43 times their nominal value. Ac- 
cording to the company’s reports, 
sales have been large throughout 
the Far 
Nothing is said of sales in the 


northern Europe and in 
East. 
GS 














Your money 


will carn more in the South 


The vast undertakings which are rapidly 
turning the South’s resources into actual 
wealth are reflected in the tremendous in- 
crease in population of its prosperous cities. 
In spite of an enormous construction program 
the demand for living accommodations, office 
buildings and commercial structures outstrips 
the building operations. 


Your money, wisely invested, will earn more 
in the South than in any other section of the 
country, for the South can profitably pay a 
higher rate for capital, giving in return se- 
curity of the best type. 


Adair Protected Bonds, secured by first 
mortgages on improved real estate of the 
highest income producing type, offer this high 
return (7%) to the investor, and in addition, 
absolute safety, backed by 58 years of experi- 
ence in the Southern mortgage investment 
field without loss to a single customer, 

Send today for the booklet, “How to Judge 
Southern Mortgage Bonds.” It will enable 
you to increase your income by selecting in- 
vestments of higher yield (7%) with absolute 
surety against loss. 

Our Monthly Investment Plan is aiding 
thousands of our customers to accumulate 
wealth through easy monthly payments which 
earn 7%. Full particulars upon request. 


Denominations $1,000, $500 and $100. 


Adair Protected 


First Mortgage Real Estate 


Bonds. 


Free Booklet 


Mail the coupon today for 
your free copy. 


ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO., Est. 1865 
Dept. Z-2, Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me without obligation your 
booklet, “How to Judge Southern Mortgage 
Bonds.” 
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Just Published! 


Stenographic adverbatim report of the 


DEBATE OF THE DAY! 


Can the Soviet Idea Take Hold of 
America, Engiand and France? 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
SCOTT NEARING 


Chairman: Samuel Untermyer 
SUBJECT: 

Resolved, That the Soviet Idea of Gov- 

ernment Is Applicable to Western Civil- 





ization. 
MR. RUSSELL, MR. NEARING, 
Negative Affirmative 


Held in New York City, May 25th, 1924, 
Price $1.00, Postpaid 


The League for Public Discussion 
500 5th Ave., Dept. W. New York 
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Ste | PRAKE 


Lake Shore Drive and Upper Michi- 
gan Avenue 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO’S WONDERFUL HOTEL 








—— 


Wherever seasoned travelers 
meet and discuss Chicago hotels, 
invariably the pleasure of a so- 
journ at THE DRAKE is empha- 
sized. Its magnificent location on 
Lake Michigan, yet near to the 
city’s heart, is truly unparalleled. 


Radiophans 


Interesting story of WDAP, the 
famous radiophone broadcasting 
station in THE DRAKE, sent on 
request. Write for Edition ‘“C.” 


THE DRAKE is under THE BLACK- 
STONE management, the world’s 
standard in hotel service. 








Wolfe Oil 


Corporation 


Location of Properties 


These properties are located 
in the heart of one of the 
greatest oil fields in the 
United States, in the Coun- 
ties of Creek, Seminole, Pot- 
tawatome and Marshall, 
Oklahoma. 


A pamphlet descriptive of 
this company will be sent 
upon request 








Mors S. Gare & Ca. 


Members of N.Y Stock Exchange 


11 Wall St., New York 
Whitehall 6170 








(Continued from Page 20) 

gret to have to say in fairness to others, 
the Japanese Ambassador. We may as 
well be frank about jt. Mr. Hanihara 
unwittingly made an error, Mr. Hughes 
guilelessly made a blunder, and Senator 
Lodge made unwarranted use of both 
error and blunder. 


“There was no occasion for the dis- 
agreeable happening, no difference in 
principle requiring it, and no exigency 
excusing it. Any one of the three 
statesmen mentioned could and should 
have averted it. Unfortunately none of 
the three did; and yet, oddly enough 
none can be held justly to very severe 
account. The Ambassador was no more 
than inadvertent in the picking of Eng- 
lish words, the Secretary seems to have 
been quite innocent of the implica- 
tion that might be attached to them, 
and the Senator merely gratified his 
exquisite taste for meticulous diplo- 
matic expression. So at least we prefer 
to believe. ... 


“Not only is Senator Lodge the Nestor 
of the greatest legislative body in the 
world, and justly proud of the renown 
of his remarkable career, but he appre- 
ciates to the full the admirable quali- 
ties of Mr. Hanihara, he holds in high- 
est esteem the splendid attributes of 
Mr. Hughes, and, in the course of his 
supplementary speech on May 8, while 
regretting his inability to grant the 
President’s request for an extension of 
time in which to negotiate abrogation 
of the agreement with Japan, did not 
he say, with courtliness approaching 
enthusiasm, of Mr. Coolidge: 


“‘T have the utmost respect and ad- 
miration for the President; I believe in 
him thoroughly!. . ’ 


“To pronounce the outcome a failure 
of the Administration is to falsify the 
fact. It was a triumph over inexpert- 
ness, maladroitness and mischievousness, 
in sound principle and in straightfor- 
ward diplomacy, for Calvin Coolidge.” 


Liberty and Liberty 


The inspiration, which yielded to the 
publishers of The Chicago Tribune and 
The Daily News (Manhattan) the name 
of their weekly—“A weekly periodical 
for everyone”’—Liberty (Time, May 
19), seems to have been at work before. 


It was pointed out that there is 
another magazine of the same name, a 
quarterly Liberty—“a magazine of re- 
ligious freedom”—published at Wash- 
ington, D. C. The religious Liberty, 
moreover, was founded much earlier 
than the mundane Liberty. It was en- 
tered as second class matter in the Post 
Office as early as 1906 and is now 
publishing its 19th volume. 


Moreover, the religious Liberty se- 
cured its name, not from George A. EI- 
well of Youngstown, Ohio, but from 
the book of Leviticus, which said 
(25:10): “Proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” 


| store equilibrium. 





AERONAUTICS 





Pigeons Humbled 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip de- 
cided to give a Japanese garden party 
at Beechwood, Scarborough-on-the- 
Hudson, for the benefit of Tsuda Col- 
lege, destroyed by the Japanese earth- 
quake. They wanted to invite Secre- 
tary Hughes and Ambassador Hani- 
hara. So they martialed a flock of car- 
rier pigeons and the 102nd Aviation 
Squadron of the National Guard at 
Staten Island, to deliver a message to 
each of these distinguished diplomats. 


Lieutenant J. Kendrick, of the Avia- 
tion Squadron, was equipped with a 
Curtiss plane—famillarly known as a 
“Jenny,” powered with a 100-horse- 
power engine and capable of 70 to 75 
miles an hour at most. The airman and 
Nature’s fliers left Miller Field on 
Staten Island about the same time. The 
first three pigeons soared high above the 
aviator, led the race till plane and birds 
were all lost to view. Quite evidently 
they had speed. But although Ken- 
drick, fighting strong head winds, had 
to land twice for gasoline—once at 
Philadelphia and again at Baltimore— 
he beat the fastest bird by 2 hours, 41 
minutes. The fastest pigeon took 6 
hours, 11 minutes to reach the home of 
his owner—one F. W. Dismer of Co- 
lumbia Road, Washington. 


Pigeons can fly enormous distances— 
birds have been killed in New York 
State whose crops contained undigested 
grains of rice that must have been 
plucked in South Carolina or Georgia. 
They can fly well over 70 miles an hour 
in a burst of speed. But even a slow, 
man-controlled airplane can beat them 
as a letter-carrier. 


Drink of Water 


Secretary of the Navy Wilbur paid 
a visit to the Shenandoah, now in per- 
fect shape and flying better than ever. 


| He was delighted with his visit. They 


gave him a good reception at the sta- 
tion—and a drink of water. 


When an airship has flown a great 
distance, she has naturally consumed an 
enormous weight of fuel. The ship be- 
ing lighter, it was formerly necessary 


| to release the valuable helium gas and 


diminish the lift of the gas bags to re- 
Besides being a 
source of expense, this meant that 
there was less reserve of gas left for 
emergencies. A new process is now 
available on board the Shenandoah 
whereby the weight of the fuel burnt 


| by the engines is automatically com- 


pensated for. When gasoline burns, 
the hydrogen it contains combines with 
the oxygen of the air to form water, 
or rather steam. In the new process 
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the exhaust gases are cooled by huge 
water radiators, the steam condenses 
and is carefully collected as water bal- 
last. The Secretary tasted some of this 
and pronounced it “excellent.” ' 

During the visit Admiral Moffet 
promised a mooring-mast for New York 
City, probably at Manhattan Transfer, 
spoke of the possible establishment of 
a two-day airship mail service to 
London. 


Loops 

Looping is one of the simplest air- 
plane maneuvers. The pilot dives his 
ship steeply towards the earth and gains 
tremendous speed. He then turns his 
elevator or horizontal up, so that the 
rush of air bears downward on the tail 
of his plane. Naturally the nose of the 
ship goes up, the plane climbs, the 
nose goes lighter and higher and for a 
brief moment of time the ship is flying 
upside down, only to dive again and 
resume its normal attitude. When cor- 
rectly executed, the loop is seen as a 
beautiful, smooth curve in the sky. But 
it is a wise precaution to have the safety 
belt well buckled when flying upside 
down, for plane and pilot may sud- 
denly part company. To perform a 
series of loops, when the trick is once 
learned, is but a question of endurance 
and of a head that does not grow dizzy 
when earth and sky seem to revolve in 
a gigantic circle before one’s eyes. Still, 
very few pilots could emulate the ex- 
ploit of Madame Adrienne Bolland, 
French aviatrix who last week looped 
the loop 212 times, beating her own 
record of 98 loops-for-women. Only 
Maynard, famed U. S. sky pilot, and 
Fronval, the French aviator, have done 
better than this. Fronval holds the 
world’s record with 962 loops. 


Metal Hull 


One of the greatest difficulties in the 
operation of seaplanes is the soaking up 
of water by the wooden hull of a fly- 
ing-boat. This means rapid deteriora- 
tion and the extra weight of the soaked- 
in water spells less carrying capacity 
and smaller flying range. The Aero- 
marine Plane & Motor Co. of Keyport, 
N. J., is doing pioneer work replacing 
wooden hulls with metal duralumin. 

To show the Navy what his metal 
hulls could do, Inglis M. Uppercu, 
A. P. & M. President—likewise Presi- 
dent of the Uppercu Cadillac Corpora- 
tion of Manhattan, and a keen yachts- 
man—had one of his ships, the Morro 
Castle, 2nd, fly from San Juan, Porto 
Rico, to the docks of the Columbia 
Yacht Club on the Hudson. When 
Pilot C. J. Zimmerman, Floyd Whalton 
(his mechanic) and Mrs. Whalton 
reached the Hudson, they had but a 
few drops of coffee and some crumbs 
of bread left, but were physically fit 
and highly elated at their enthusiastic 
welcome by representatives of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. 

The 3,000 miles were covered in 40 
hours—a record flight for any commer- 
cial airplane or seaplane. “And with- 
out any assistance, financial or other- 
wise,” said proud Mr. Uppercu. 














Your teeth can smile 
through Time 


if you use COLGATE’S RIBBON DENTAL 
CREAM regularly. ; 

Its specially prepared non-gritty chalk loosens 
clinging food particles; its pure, mild, vegetable- 
oil soap gently washes them away. 


On sale everywhere. Large tube, 25¢. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 


/ CLEANS 


“Wash” Don’t Scour , 
the precious enamel of 


your teeth. Truth in Advertising 


Implies Honesty im 
Manufacture 
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Something Eminently Worth While 


Non-cancellable Disability Contract 


Renewable for life. 

Cannot be cancelled. 
Cannot be restricted. 
Limit $100 a week. 


Covers Disability Incurred Through Either Acci- 
dent or Disease 


STUART W. JACKSON, Inc. 


Managers Advisors 


110 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Correspondence Invited 


Stuart W. Jackson, Inc. 
110 William St., New York. 


Please send me full particulars. 








Europe? 


Subscribers who are going to Europe are requested to send 
in their summer addresses two weeks in advance. Notify the 
Circulation Department, 236 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 








The Ball of Quality 
OCOBO 


England’ Best 


MESH (yellow wrapped) 
Twelve Dollars the Dozen 


RECESSED (purple wrapped) 
IMPORTED BY 


WIMBAR 
15 Washington Pl. N. Y. City 


Also Distributors of 


HENRY & BISHOP IRONS 
THE HUNTLEY PUTTER 
SORBO CLEANERS 
OCOBO PLASTER 
{f not obtainable from your Pro or Dealer 
write us 








Your name marked on 
your favorite golf ball 


WItHOUT extra cost, you can now enjoy all 


the advantages of playing balls marked 
with your full name—save lost balls, avoid 
confusion and “arguments” on the green, im- 
prove your game. 


At the same price you pay elsewhere for un- 
marked balls, we will supply you with a dozen 
new balls, bearing your full name imprinted in 
red, green, blue or black indelible ink. 


If your favorite make is not listed below, give 
us the name, and we will supply it. Every ball 
brand new, and guaranteed. Orders must be for 
even dozens, accompanied by check or money 
order. We pay parcel post charges. 


If not completely satisfied when balls 
arrive your money will be refunded. 


f'““Golf Service Co., 3265-T Menlo Ave.,~ ~~ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


BTR BD cccecnccncnicsniitiitsistigiinlatiansntticiinieninnininemuanincmnntnsiti 
ID icisctersiiccieiiseisccabiilripieniinniaaiaeaiemnemen = 

TREE: doz. golf balls of brand checked below 
SIRE TB. cnc ink with 


I CIPD its ances eeisccecaseesiiesein alternated 


Per doz. Per dez. 


¢ Silver King...$12.00 ()U. S. Royal....$9.00 
Dunlop Maxfli 12.00 ( )Pineburst ....... 9.00 | 
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SPORT 
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A High Jump 

Not since records were kept has man 
jumped higher than did Harold Os- 
borne of Illinois Athletic Club at last 
week’s University of Illinois Olympic 
tryouts. 

The bar was set at 6 ft. 734 in.—his 








© Kadel & Herbert 
Haro_p OSBORNE 
He crossed the bar 


old mark, and over it went Harold with 
great ease. Up went the bar to 6 ft. 
8% in. Harold undismayed, rushed at 
the obstacle to a new world’s record, 
blind determination in his eye. His 
body bounded into the air, his arms 
shot up, his legs shot sideways and 
Harold crossed the bar in safety. 


Penn’s Day 

Over 29,000 people assembled on 
the banks of the Schuylkill at Phila- 
delphia to attend the 20th annual 
American Henley. 

The Varsity Eight-Oared Shells 
(for Childs’ Cup and Stewards’ Cup) 
was won by Penn from Navy, Co- 
lumbia, Syracuse and _ Princeton. 
Time: 7 min. 4% secs. 

Navy got away well and led by 
half a length in the first quarter-mile 
with Penn in hot pursuit. Penn drew 
up to the Blues just past the trolley 
bridge and Columbia snorted hard 
about a length behind. Just before 
the finishing post the Reds (Penn) 
strained their oars and finished half 
a length ahead of the Middies, with 
Columbia half a length behind them. 


Princeton finished an ignominious 
last and was never a factor in the 
race. ae pee: 


At St. Andrews 


In the semi-finals of the British Ama- 
teur Golf Championship, Roger 
Wethered, 1923 champion, was elim- 
inated by E. F. Storey, captain of the 
Cambridge University Golf Team. E. 
W. Holderness, 1922 champion, won 
from Robert Harris, Royal and Ancient, 
2&1. 

The following day the semi-finalists 
went forth to do battle. At the end of 
the first nine holes Storey was three up. 
Cold wind blew steady rain against the 
golfers; and at the end of the first round 
Storey still led by one stroke. 

The second round proved fatal to 
Storey, however, and Holderness beat 
him, 3 & 2, and became Amateur Cham- 
pion of all Britain. 


east and West 
At Worcester, Mass., U. S. Eastern 


golfers played to determine the 42 men 
eligible to compete in the National Open 


Championship. At Chicago, Westerners 
did ditto. 
East. Clock! A white spheroid 


rolled lazily into the 18th hole with a 
dull clonk. It was the 71st stroke of 
Johnny Farrell (Quaker Ridge) and 
he topped the list of qualifiers with a 
score of 144, for the two rounds, be- 
ing three strokes under Freddie Mc- 
Leod (Washington). 

West. The last putt of Macdonald 
Smith (San Francisco) gave him a 
winning total score of 148, one stroke 
under Emmett French. 


Yale Victory 

For the first time in 20 years Yale 
won the I. C. A. A. A. A. track and 
field title by winning from Pennsyl- 
vania the 48th annual meet in the 
Harvard Stadium. 

Before the hammer throw, which 
was the last event, Yale stood 25, 
Penn 27. C. A. Earl earned three 
points, however, by securing third 
place, and long and loud were the 
cheers. 

Final score: Yale 28, Pennsylvania 
27, Stanford 24%, Princeton 23, Penn 
State 21, University of Southern 
California 14, Johns Hopkins 13%, 
California 13, Harvard 13, Boston 
College 12, Cornell 1034, Dartmouth 
8, Georgetown 7, Syracuse 5, M. I. T. 
5, Colgate ™%. 


Carp vs. Gibbons 

At Michigan City, Ind., Tom Gibbons, 
St. Paul heavyweight, won a popular 
decision from Georges Carpentier, 
French “orchid man,” in a ten-round 
no-decision boxing bout. 

Carpentier, at 17314, was 5% pounds 
heavier than when he lost to Dempsey 
three years ago. “I’m ready,” said 
he before the fight. “Ready and confi- 
dent. You say to me, ‘Can I win?’ I 
say to you, ‘How can I lose?’?” Fran- 
cois Descamps, Carpentier’s manager, 
corroborated this. “After 16 years he 
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' they were all smiles. 


looks better than he ever looked before. 
And I mean that from my heart.” 

Gibbons also felt satisfied with his 
training. “That I shall remove Georges 
Carpentier, the French heavyweight, 
from my path to another meeting with 
Dempsey, is my firm belief.” 

When the boxers entered the ring 
Carp smiled his 
customary gracious smile; and Gib- 
bons smiled his good-natured smile. At 
the end of the bout Gibbons was still 
smiling his good-natured smile. Carp 


_ however, was not smiling. 


Gibbons wore a dark heavy sweater 
under a dark brown dressing-gown. 
Carp was clad in a light gray robe with 
black fringes. As the two fighters 
shook hands, Carp was heard to ex- 
claim in English: “Good luck to you!” 

The Fight. Carpentier, though man- 


' aging to remain vertical until the end, 


' was converted into a pulp of bruised 
' and bloody flesh by the slashing head 
' and body blows of Gibbons. 


It was 
against the Frenchman’s body that Gib- 
bons directed his main attack, and as 
the final bell sounded, Carp’s torso was 
seen to be a red, raw mass. Georges’ 
face, also, was smeared with blood from 
a cut over his eye, and his nose and 
lips had been sadly battered. 

Carp attempted something like an of- 
fensive in the first four rounds, 
especially in the fourth, when his 
famed right landed on Gibbons’ jaw 
and rocked him for a moment. Gib- 
bons, stung, concealed his trouble and 
soon counterattacked. From that point 
until the end the bout was more like a 
race than a fight. Carpentier, in full 
retreat, was near a knock-out in the 
ninth and tenth rounds. In the ninth 
he fell without being hit and claimed an 
injured leg. At this point, Gibbons nv- 
ticeably let up in his attack when Carp 
seemed pleading verbally with him in 
the last two rounds, 


Unsportsmanlike. Gibbons was 
decidedly the favorite of the crowd. In 
the ninth, when Georges fell and claimed 
an injured leg, there was an unsports- 
manlike round of booes and _ hisses. 
These were repeated when the French- 
man left the ring. The booing of the 
crowd was caused by the remembrance 
of Carp’s excuses three years ago, when 
he broke his hand against Champion 
Dempsey’s jaw. Carpentier, the crowd 
realized, injured his leg against Gib- 
bons when he was in the midst of his 
strategic retreat. At this point, one of 
the ringside sitters yelled out: “The 
Frog wants to quit!” 

Rewards. There was no title at 
stake, and the fight will not go down in 
the official records, because Indiana 
laws do not permit decision bouts. The 
only reward of the boxers was the 
fun of the thing—and the money. Of 
the latter, Carp received $70,000, and 
Gibbons, $61,781. 


Cheese Factory. Descamps and 
Carpentier expect to take their $70,000 
and put it into the manufacture of small 
round wooden cheese boxes. They al- 
ready have a profitable business in 
cheese boxes, the demand for which is 
on the increase. 













Hey! this is a game of tennis, not 
a barrage! 
bs the matter, too SPEEDY for 


you 

I'll say so! How do you do it? 

By using a Lee SLOTTED THROAT 
tennis racket. Constructed of the best 
materials and having the distinctive, patented SLOT Lee 
rackets are more—SPEEDY, STRONG and DURABLE, 
The SLOT; imparts the very slightest spring—unnotice- 
Vable to the user—but lending extra power and velocity 
to the Service, Drive and Smash; it insures absolutely 
perfect balance and absorbs the crashing, smashing jolts 
and shocks that split rackets at the shoulder. 

Thanks for the tip, Bill! I'm going to get one—then, 
watch my smoke! 

























THE FAMOUS 


“DREADNOUGHT DRIVER” 


HARR YC. LEE 6 CO. | 


M 


10 WARREN ST. 
Nana: YORK 






And 14 other popular models at all prices 
for every style of play are shown in our 
1924 catalog. 











SEND FOR COPY 


Write for name of nearest “‘Lee’’ Dealer 








honors stood even. In the eighth, 
jabs became good honest punches and 
one from Frush caught “Gene” 
Criqui, his face already bloody and 
his eyes staring, on the jaw and he 
was counted out. After the fight, 
Danny Frush announced that he 
| would sail to the U. S. and contest 


Flyweight 

In Brooklyn, a _ Filipino (Pancho 
Villa) won a decision from a Welsh- | 
man (Frankie Ash) and retained the 
flyweight (116 pound) boxing cham- 
pionship of the world. The brute 
strength of Villa failed to crush utterly 


the clever Ash, frail, skinny, anemic ; : ° 
igh . . the world’s featherweight champion- 
with arms like pipe-stems and legs 


ship with the present holder of the 
title, Johnny Dundee, who introduced 
him to astronomy in the ninth round 
of a fight which took place in 1922, 


The vanquished said, when inter- 
viewed at “his modest Montmartre 
mansion”: “I am through. . .. No 
more fighting for me... . Gene Criqui 
can’t bite any more sawdust in front 


like reeds.” Though Villa got the de- 
cision, Ash got the glory. Villa hewed 
and hacked, charged, struck blindly. In 
the second round he opened a cut on 
Ash’s lip; later the blood flowed from 
the same wound. But Ash, with fault- 
less foot work, danced lightly out of 
Villa’s reach. Only once did Ash fall; | 
in the second round one of Villa’s wild | 





blows caught the back of his head, of anyone else. Ex-champions 
knocked him through the ropes. Villa | should not try to come back. 
won by his aggressiveness. He wore | Frush is a good man, but there have 


been many days in my life when I 

could have beaten him quickly... . 

I wish Frush luck. ... Let’s have a 

little supper’—and Criqui turned to 

his wife, whose eyes were filled with 
| tears. 


Ash down with his continual rain of 
blows. At the end of the bout the 
faultless toe-dancing was no more. 
Weary Ash was dancing flat-footed. 


Bitten Dust 


Every boxer worthy of the name, | 
be he the weight of a feather or as_ | 
beefy as a bull, has a famed right, a | 
famed left, or a famed uppercut or | 
something famed. 

When Danny Frush, English feath- | 
erweight, met Eugéne Criqui, ex- 
featherweight world’s champion at 
Paris, the latter had a famed right, 
but it served him in a most “un- 
famed” way. 

After seven whirring rounds the 


New World’s Records 


400-metre hurdles: Ivan H. Riley of 
the Illinois Athletic Club, 521/10 sec., 
at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


200-metre dash: Wilson of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 211/10 sec., at Iowa 
City. 

220-yd. dash for women: Beredine 


Krill of Edgerton, Ohio, 29 7/10 sec. 
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IMAGINARY 
INTERVIEWS 


John Galsworthy, famed British 
novelist: “In an address at Bedford 
College, London, I defended the use 
of slang, declared it to be ‘vigorous 
and apt.’ Said I: ‘Probably. most of 
our vital words were slang once... . 
I am waiting now to see “gets my 
goat” academized by Professor 
Saintsbury.’” 








Sir Harry Lauder, famed Scotch 
comedian: “Despatches stated that I 
aspire to become Member of the 
British Parliament. Said I: ‘I have 
several times been asked to become 
a candidate, but while I have a strong 
desire to enter Parliament, I have not 
had the freedom necessary to devote 
to the duties. But when I have com- 
pleted my farewell tour next Autumn 
I shall, in all probability, stand for 
election . . . if the opporturity pre- 
sents itself.’ ” 


Dr. Adolf Lorenz, famed Viennese 
surgeon: “With my son, Dr. Albert 
D. Lorenz, and Dr. D. D. Ashley, I 
was named as a defendant in a dam- 
age suit. The complainant, one 
David L. Evans, an American, alleged 
that in a ‘careless, negligent and un- 
scientific operation’ his baby son’s 
thigh bone was fractured; demanded 
$60,000 for the injuries.” 


Henry Ford: “One George F. 
Johnson (shoes), in the May Endicott- 
Johnson Workers’ Magazine, scored me 
for my treatment of employes. Said 
he: ‘If what he [Henry Ford] is re- 
ported to have said is true, he is likely 
to die one of the greatest failures the 
world has ever known, without the 
love, confidence, respect and good-will 
of his fellow-workers who helped to 
create his monumental business.’ ” 


James Lucey, shoemaker friend of 
Calvin Coolidge: “It was reported that 
I will journey from Northampton, 
Mass., to Cleveland to report the Re- 
publican National Convention for the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association.” 


Francois Descamps, manager of 
Pugilist Carpentier: “At Michigan 
City, Ind., I discovered that two ring- 
side tickets for the Carpentier-Gib- 
bons fight (see Page 27) had been 
stolen from my pocket. Reports said 
that ‘the excitable little Frenchman 

. went off in a tantrum,’ that Frank 
Parker, fight promoter, escorted me 
to a quiet corner, learned of the disas- 
ter, restored quiet by offering two 
of his own ringside seats.” 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Miss ‘Glory Thomas of 
Manhattan, daughter of Augustus 
Thomas (“theatre tsar”), and Wil- 
liam Elliott, Jr.; in Manhattan. 





Married. Dr. Melvil Dewey, 
founder-President of the Lake Placid 
Club, and Mrs. Emily McKay Beal, 
manager-Vice President of the same 
club; at Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Died. Aaron Hoffman, 43, prolific 
dramatic author (Friendly Enemies, 
Welcome Stranger, Two Blocks Away, 
Give and Take, The Good Old Days), 
after a week’s illness; in Manhattan. 


Died. Federico Boyd, onetime 
President of the Republic of Pan- 
ama; after a sudden collapse, in 
Manhattan. He was a correspondent 
for The New York Times at the time 
the Republic was founded. His 
father, an American of Scotch ances- 
try, went to ‘Central America during 
the gold rush. <A son and daughter 
survive. The son’s wife is Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bolling Boyd, niece of Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Died. Paul Cambon, 81, French 
diplomat (see Page 11). 








MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





“Patient Simon” 


In its issue of May 26, under the 
heading “Patient Simon,” Time pub- 
lished an item to the effect that one 
Simon Newton of the U. S. Engineer- 
ing Office, Detroit, had tabulated the 
first names of 13,571 Army officers listed 
in Government records. Mr. Newton 
now writes: “I desire to say it required 
but little patience in comparison to an 
article of mine in The World Almanac 
for 1921, page 150, which embraced the 
names of 100,000 persons.” 


His findings for The World Almanac 
were: 


Sn oe ee ae 8,280 

WHOM 1283S 7,611 

a eke ES aR 4,259 

ie, ea ae te 4,253 

eee aan Hebe or 4,171 
Ravenous 


In Manhattan, one Tony Riane, eat- 
ing beefsteak in a restaurant, choked to 
death. Doctors, reporting the death, 
said he “ate too ravenously.” 








COMING 
GOING. 


COMING. During the past week 
the following men and women arrived 
in the U. S. on the following ships: 

On the Homeric (White Star)—Wil- 
liam Pierson Hamilton, onetime son-in- 
law of the late J. P. Morgan; S. Knopf, 
brother of Alfred Knopf, publisher. 

On the Berengaria (Cunard)—R. 
Livingston Beeckman, onetime Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island; L. Heilbroner, 
of Weber & Heilbroner (haber- 
dashery); Gennaro Papi, conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera; Oscar S. 
Straus, onetime U. S. Ambassador to 
turkey. 





GOING. During the past week the 
following men and women left the 
U. S. on the following ships: 

On the Aquitania (Cunard)—Sir 
Alfred Robbins, head of the Counci! of 
Freemasons in Great Britain; E. Fran- 
cis Hyde, onetime Vice President of 
the Central Trust Co.; Bernard Gallant, 
proprietor of the Club Gallant, Man- 
hattan restaurant recently padlocked by 
Prohibition enforcement officers; Ho 
Kom Tong, Chinese banker bound for 
London to be knighted by George, R. I.; 
Harry Pilcer, onetime dancing partner 
of Gaby Deslys; Miss M. Carey 
Thomas, President Emeritus of Bryn 
Mawr. 

On the Celtic (White Star)—Bertrand 
Russell, Socialist, who has been scold- 
ing in the U. S. for the past two 
months; May Sinclair, English novelist. 

On the Homeric (White Star )—Lady 
Diana Manners and her husband Alfred 
Duff Cooper; Cosmo Hamilton, dram- 
atist and novelist, brother of Sir Philip 
Gibbs ; George F. Baker, famed banker ; 
Eberhard Faber (lead pencils); May 
Wilson Preston, illustrator. 

On the Conte Verde (Lloyd Sabaudo) 
—Seymour L. Cromwell, onetime Presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange ; 
Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Opera 
Company, bound for Italy where he 
will be decorated by Benito; James M. 
Beck, famed Solicitor General of the 
vu. 3. 

On the Minnewaska (Atlantic Trans- 
port)—Vincent Richards, member of 
the U. S. Olympic tennis team. 

On the Muenchen (North German 
Lloyd)—Captain Paul Koenig, one- 
time commander of the submarine 
Deutschland, now Marine Superin- 
tendent of the North German Lloyd at 
Bremen. 

On the President Harding (United 
States)—Michael Tsemados, Greek 
Minister to the U. S., and Mrs. 
Tsemados. 


Mrs. Andrew Carnegie was erron- 
eously reported as having sailed last 
week on the Baltic with her daughter, 
Mrs. Roswell Miller. They cancelled 
their passage. 











THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


of 


TIME Incorporated 


has the honor to 
announce 
to the 


Subscribers to TIME 


that they will presently publish 


The Saturday Review 


OF LITERATURE 


which will be edited by Henry Seidel Canby, Christopher 
Morley and the entire former staff of the Literary 
Review of the N. Y. Evening Post 
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~The Saturday Review 


of LITERATURE 


==} to become a Charter Subscriber to 
HA America’s first weekly magazine de- 

voted solely to literature. The Satur- 
day Review will seek each week to discover 
and propagate the best that is known and 
thought in the world of literature. So you 
may have the brilliant first number, we would 
urge you to post the accompanying coupon at 
your earliest convenience. 


NseenIEARTY invitation is extended to you 
TEBRIEARTY iow y 


The Saturday Review will live for the goodly 
company of the readers of good books. It will 
not be spendthrift of praise nor niggardly in 
condemnation. It will endeavor to hand 
down such judgments as future generations 
will not reverse. But its first duty will be to 
give the most instructive account of contem- 
porary literature ever attempted by an Amer- 
ican periodical. You will find in it the most 
earnest and vigorous discussion of books and 
authors, and also the lightest, most vivid and 
amusing commentary upon literary modes and 
fashions. 


Y 
WiLu1AM Rose BENET Henry SEIDEL CANBY Amy LovEMAN 


AO ee OOOO MIO Oe omen) 
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CHRISTOPHER MoRLEY 
The Bowling Green 


May LAMBERTON BECKER 
The Readers’ Guide 


PIARELY, if ever, has such a group of writers 
been gathered together as those who have 
already arranged to contribute to The Satur- 
day Review. Besides their special articles, 

each number will include Christopher Morley’s Bowling 
Green, brought back to life and devoted to literature. 
The Phoenix Nest, a weekly column of literary chatter, 
will be conducted by William Rose Benet, the sometime 
Kenelm Digby. A Reader’s Guide will be immediately 
opened for questions to which May Lamberton Becker 
will reply. Literature Abroad, also a page of corre- 
spondence in which readers of The Saturday Review are 
given the advantage of an open forum in which to debate 
literary subjects, and a complete department for the 
connoisseur of Rare Books are a few of the other 
features which will fill up the perfect measure. Special 
provision has been made for prompt reviewing. 


Throughout, the paper will be dominated by one pur- 
pose, to make it not only worthy of literature, but also 


literature itself. Editorially independent of all foreign 
control, printed with utmost care, The Saturday Review 
will contain, beginning with the first issue, articles of 
lasting excellence. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


236 East 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Contributors 


Ww 


Walter De La Mare 
Wiliam McFee 

Ludwig Lewisohn 

St. John Ervine 
Archibald Cary Coolidge 
Hugh Walpole 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould 
James Harvey Robinson 
Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Alfred Zimmern 

John Dewey 

Willa Cather 

H. L. Mencken 

May Sinclair 

Edwin Arlington Robinson 
Gamaliel Bradford 
Stephen Graham 

James Branch Cabell 
William Lyon Phelps 

L. P. Jacks 

Amy Lowell 

Carl Van Doren 
Sinclair Lewis 

John Masefield 

Mary Austin 

Edmund Wilson 

Vachel Lindsay 

Walter Prichard Eaton 
Lord Dunsany 

John Drinkwater 


Send me the first edition and enroll me as a Charter Subscriber to The 


Saturday Review. 
I enclose $3. 


Send me a bill later. 





A Delightful and Beneficial 


Summer for Your Daughter 


CAMP ALLEGRO 
SILVER LAKE, N. H. 


Seventh Season 


Limited to fifty girls. 

Last year’s enrollment from fifteen 
States. 

Our girls are eager for the adven- 
ture of the trail, the camp fire, 
and canoe trip in new waters. All 
camp activities available. 

The athletic interests are balanced 
by fine music, art and rythmics. 


Mrs. Blanche Carstens 


612 Gardens Apt., Forest Hills 
New York 
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The most satisfying trip in America for 
health and recreation. Almost 1000 miles 
of lakes, rivers and rapids, including the 
Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of 
the marvelous rapids, the historic asso- 
ciation of Montreal, quaint old Quebec, 
with its famous miracle-working Shrine 
of Ste. Anne de Beaupre and the re- 
nowned Saguenay River, with its stu- 
pendous Capes, “Trinity” and ‘‘Eter- 
nity,” higher than Gibraltar. 


Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet. Niagara to 
the Sea. including map and guide, to JOHN F. 
PIERCE, Pass. Traffic Manager, Canada Steam- 
ship Lines, Ltd., 222 C. S. L. Building, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


_——$—_—$—_$—_—_—_——————— 





Summer Income 


You can pay for your holiday by acting 
as a subscription representative of TIME, 
The Weekly News- [= Write for 

articulars. Address P. M. Groves, 236 

st 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 










POINT with PRIDE 





After a cursory view of Timer’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


holding exercises in 


ee. 1) 


Jewish men 
Rhode Island. 


A King and Queen playing mumble- 
typeg. (P. 12.) 


A very remarkable head of hair, 
something like Lady Godiva’s. (P. 17.) 


“Musical honkers.” (P. 11.) 


Two hundred twelve loops-for-women. 


(P. 25.) 


The fate most beautiful and most 
worthy of envy. (P. 11.) 


General Wood. He has never re- 
ceived a threatening letter. (P. 4.) 


One million children fed by American 


food. (P. 10.) 


A 200% dividend. (P. 23.) 


A belated confession. (P. 17.) 


A profitable business in small, round 
wooden cheese boxes. (P. 27.) 


A wife whose eyes were filled with 
tears. (P. 27.) 


A volley of British “Gawd Bless 
cms.” (P. iz.) 


Harold Osborne, No man has jumped 
higher. (P. 26.) 


Wescott—the pick of the 
(P. 3.) 


Judge 
nominators. 


Three thousand miles covered in 40 
hours. (P. 25.) 


Cheers long and loud. (P. 26.) 


The marriage of a founder-President 
and a manager-Vice President. (P. 28.) 





VIEW with ALARM 








Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


An unexpected dinner-party appe- 
tizer. (P. 16.) 


The captains of the hosts of Hell. 
(P. 47. 


“More than 100,000,000 persons who 
don’t know that President Coolidge was 
born on July 4.” (P. 7.) 


“A disgraceful blot” on the British 
’scutcheon. (P. 8.) 


A slit “crosswise and then upward, 
in the classical manner.” (P. 13.) 


Three newly-elected deputies dead 
from strenuous campaigning. (P. 11.) 
Henry Ford—‘one of the greatest 


failures the world has ever known.” 


(P. 28.) 


‘ 


‘careless, negligent and 


(P. 28.) 


An allegedly 
unscientific operation.” 


An irate general, clumping into a fist 
fight. (P. 13.) 


Rasputin, moving evilly. (P. 14.) 


Brains that literally seethed, bubbled 
and boiled, (P. 14.) 


A dull, inept, feeble, groping, ob- 
fuscated play. (P. 16.) 


Weary Ash dancing flat-footed. (P. 
27.) 


Two new little gum-chewers’ sheet- 


lets. (P. 20.) 


Congress, morons, lunatics, Harry K. 
Thaw. (P. 19.) 


Unhockable cows. (P. 11.) 
Queen Mary looping the loop. (P. 9.) 


A misstatement of fact by TIME. 
(P. 13.) 


An unheeded warning of Shepherd 
Benito. (P. 12.) 
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Speak with Power! 


Forceful, convincing speech is the quickest, surest road to prominence in business and 
social life. The best positions and the largest financial rewards always go to the men and 


women who can talk with the greatest persuasiveness. 
which now makes it easy for anyone to acquire this ability. 


O speak with commanding, persuasive 

force is to be always in demand—$10,000 

positions often go begging for weeks be 
cause they almost always call for people who 
can sway, dominate and inspire others through 
speech—and this priceless ability is hard to 
find. 

Can you express your thoughts and ideas 
fluently, clearly and attractively? Are you 
able to face a group of people with perfect 
composure, speak to them pointedly and im 
pressively, and win them over to your point of 
view? Can you present a_ sales proposition 
tactfully, overcome all objections and_ get 
orders? 

If you can do these things, you do not need 
to be told how valuable speaking ability is. 
If you cannot, you surely envy those who 
can, for it is beyond argument or question 
that “the man who speaks most convincingly, 
always leads.” 


Speak to win! 
Learn in this new, easy way 


There is only one way to acquire real speak- 
ing ability, and that is by listening to an ex- 
pert, finished talker—by learning to recognize, 
and then to imitate and use the elements of 
speech that make his talking so effective. Any 
method that attempts to teach speech by printed 
lessons alone, without the example of the hu- 
man voice, is absolute waste of time. 

Then must everyone who wants to become 
an effective talker go to a private teacher of 
Public Speaking? No, for Science has now 
solved the problem for everybody by reproduc- 
ing on phonograph records the amazingly effec- 
tive method used by a great master of the 
art of convincing speech, Dr. Henry Gaines 
Hawn. 

While you listen attentively to Dr. Hawn’s 
voice, especially devised markings under the 
words of the printed lesson call your atten- 
tion to the inflections, the pitch, the emphasis, 
the quality, the volume and the speed of his 
masterly speech. You follow, listening and 
reading at the same time, thus firmly fixing 
in mind the correct way to speak each sen- 
tence. 


Better than personal instruction 
and many times cheaper 


The marvelous results people everywhere are 
getting from the Hawn Course (wonderful 
records plus inspiring book instruction) are 
actually greater than they could get from Dr. 
Hawn himself, and Dr. Hawn’s personal in- 
struction is so effective .and inspiring that 


glad to pay for it at rate of $10 


embarrassment, in the 


bring you practically 
advantages 
tion at a cost which is trifling compared with 
the benefits you will begin to gain from it at 


Prominent speakers surprised 
and delighted 


Joseph French Johnson, Dean of New York Uni- 
Commerce, 


He wrote to 
self-instruc- 


I did not dream that the phonograph 
service for the n 
clearly and effectively.” 
Silverman, 
speaker for many 
use of phono- 


which combines the 


self-instruction 


advancement, 
convincing, 


persuasive 


Here is an amazing new invention 


speech was an indispensable aid in every case. 
W. G. Groom, the executive head of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, says 
that a bequest of $25,000.00 is worth less to 
any man of twenty-five years of age than the 
ability to speak convincingly. 


Get Dr. Hawn’s FREE BOOK 
You will benefit! You will profit! 
Send for it now 


Never before has it been possible to learn 
correct, forceful speech in such a_ thorough, 
efficient way—right at home, without a _ per- 
sonal instructor. The remarkable book which 
you can have free, without obligation, by send- 
ing the coupon below, will tell you all about 
the Hawn course and give you the strongest 
possible endorsements from some of the most 
prominent speakers, business men, teachers, 
and executives. 

Even if this free book did not make plain to 
you the wonderful, guaranteed results that 
come to you through this amazing method, it 
would inerease your. self-confidence, rekindle 
your ambition and reveal unsuspected oppor- 
tunities. It will give you a new vision of 
your own possibilities. You incur no obliga- 
tion in sending us your name and address. No 
salesman will call on you and urge you to 
enroll against your wishes. Mail the coupon 
now, while you feel like doing it. Putting it 
off might lose you a greater opportunity than 
you can realize now. 


THE HAWN CORPORATION 


Dept. 666 1476 Broadway New York City 
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ALLERTON CLUB RESIDENCES 
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men of achievement and success 


men well worth knowing. 
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